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CALISTHENICS f$ cA, 
To Stimulating and Be BS ae 
Delightful Music he , 


“HIS MASTERS, VOICE” 


Victor Health Exercises in the School Yard, Passaic, N. J. 


CHOOLS all over the country are 
finding the Victor Health Exer- 
cises ideal for their calisthenics. The 
music removes the monotony of the 
countings of the old formal gymnas- 
tics, and stimulates a more whole- 
hearted participation in exercise. 
Daily physical training is required 
by law in many states, and the Victor 
Health Exercises are assisting thou- 
sands of teachers to comply in a 
pleasant and satisfying way. 
The exercises have been planned 
by an expert physical culturist, and 


represent a “balanced ration” which 
brings into play at one time or 
another all the muscles of the body, 
stimulating its every normal function, 
improving the physique, and quick- 
ening the mind. 

The three records (18914, 18915, 
18916) are packed in a neat con- 
tainer with illustrations of the various 
exercises, list price $3.00 a set. Call 
upon your nearest dealer in Victor 
products for a demorstration. For 
schoolroom, playground, and gym- 
nasium this health set fills every need. 


FREE—Just off the press, a new revised edition of The Victrola 
in Physical Education, Recreation and Play, giving full partic- 
ulars on the use of the Victrola in folk dancing, marching, drills, 
rhythms, games, etc. Ask your dealer for a copy or write direct to 


Educational Department 


Please mention THe PLayGrounp when writing to advertisers 








Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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The World at Play 


A Novel Annual Report.—Recreation and 
Community Service of Houston, Texas, has 
ust issued its annual report for 1923. 

\ very dramatic report in every sense of the 
ord is this novel presentation of the year’s 

rk which is given in pageant form under the 
title “Leisure Hours.” ‘There are a number of 
episodes having to do with playgrounds, mu- 
sic, drama and pageantry, scouting, athletics 
and community organization—all of these be- 
ing departments of the work, each headed by 
a chairman and working committee and a 
trained worker in charge. 

\nother interesting feature of the Houston 
report is the center page layout of pictures pre- 
senting the program in all its phases. 

“It is interesting to note,” says Corinne 
londé, Executive Secretary, in presenting her 
report, “that volunteer leaders gave one-third 
as many hours of service as paid workers.” 


Stock-Taking in Buffalo.—The Bureau of 
Recreation of the Department of Parks and 
Public Buildings at Buffalo took stock of the 
physical facilities of the Department of Parks 
and Public Buildings in a statement issued in 
December, 1923, which gives the number and 
location of parks and playgrounds, with their 
acreage, of baseball diamonds, tennis courts, 
golf courses, wading pools, football fields and 
similar facilities. 


1 
} 


buildings under the jurisdiction of various 
bureaus of the Department of Parks and the 
winter recreation centers and gives other infor- 


The report also shows the 


mation of interest to the citizens of Buffalo in 


discovering the facilities at their disposal. 


$550,000 for Playgrounds in Milwaukee.—On 
\pril 1 the citizens of Milwaukee voted a bond 


issue of $550,000 for playgrounds. Much care- 
lul planning went into the campaign which 
preceded the election. Addresses were made 


] . 
before many local groups and no opportunity 


was lost to impress upon the city the impor 
tance of the issue. Posters everywhere an- 
nounced that CHILDREN Who Play inthe 
Street May be HURT Approve PLAY- 
GROUND Bond Issue. 

“Three hundred of these signs,” writes Miss 
Dorothy 
Board of Education, Milwaukee, “are joy- 





Knderis, [xtension Department. 
riding the streets of Milwaukee on the front of 
street cars.” Small automobile stickers were 
mailed out by the Milwaukee Motor Club and 
distributed at various meetings. On the day 
of the election milk dealers distributed thou 
sands of red dodgers, placing one under the 
milk bottle of each customer. These and many 
other publicity devices contributed to the suc- 
cessful outcome of the campaign. 


Developments in Los Angeles.—\Vith the 
sale of $500,000 of the $1,500,000 recreation 
center bonds voted by the city of Los Angeles, 
a program has been launched by the Play- 
ground Commission which will mean the trip- 
ling of the play facilities of the city in the 
course of a few years. There are now ten play- 
grounds; twenty more will materialize rapidly. 
One of the centers which has already been ap 
proved will be a twenty-acre playground with 
a clubhouse, boys’ playground, girls’ play- 
ground, two plunges, tennis court, two base- 
ball tournaments and a football field. This 
playground will be for neighborhood and city- 
wide use and for large group gatherings of all 
kinds. 

Another project under consideration is the 
reclaiming of a seventy-acre plot of the ocean 
bed and its transformation into a recreation 
and community beach. The cost of reclama- 
tion and of equipment with salt water plunges, 
athletic facilities and clubhouse will be about 
$250,000. The expenditure of this sum for the 
purpose is thought not to be exorbitant in view 
of the large number of people who will enjoy 
the facilities. 


NI 
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A Community Playhouse in Pasadena.—|‘or 
the purpose of erecting a new community play- 
house on the site already owned, the Pasadena 
Community Guild has been incorporated under 
the laws of the State of California. The arti- 
cles of incorporation authorize a capitalization 
of $5,000; of this amount one-half will be pre- 
ferred stock bearing 4 per cent interest and 
the remainder will be common stock. Par 
value on all stock will be $10 a share. The 
Pasadena Community Playhouse Association 
will continue to put on plays and the theater 
proper will be leased to it for operating pur- 


poses. 
New Facilities in Hammond.—Hammond, 


through a purchase by the city of Moore Beach 
containing 38 acres at a cost of $150,000. The 
city has also bought a twelve-acre tract for a 
public park and playground. 


A Girls’ Band.—The Arlington, Massachu- 
setts, Junior High School has a unique institu- 
tion in the form of a girls’ band of 48 members. 
On Christmas Eve the band went through the 
town playing for the sick shut-ins of the com- 
munity. It will havea part in community cele- 
brations and special events. 


Activities in Dover, New Hampshire.—This 
year for the first time in its history the Park 
Commission appropriated funds for winter 
sports, and a toboggan slide of more than 1,000 
feet and a ski jump of over 400 feet were 
built on Garrison Hill. At the foot of the hill 
a large field has been leased for a skating rink. 

Dover is one of the first cities to appoint a 
full-time director of physical education and 
under his leadership a system has been worked 
out whereby all the children will have an op- 
portunity for physical education and sports. 
Permission has recently been secured from the 
city authorities to use the City Auditorium for 
basketball and other athletics. 

The Dover Neighborhood House has a full 
winter program conducted by two paid workers 
and a corps of volunteers. The program con- 
sists of clubs and classes of various kinds and 
of a babies’ clinic and kindergarten. Commu- 
nity singing has a place on the program of all 
clubs and it is very popular. The house serves 
as a recreation center and parties are held regu- 


larly for foreign-born groups. 


“Working for Dear Life.”—Under this titl 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
with the advice and help of the National Healt! 
Council, has produced a health film whic! 
draws an ingenious parallel between the mech 
anism of that least understood machine, th 
human body 
automobile. While its primary purpose is t 


and that of the best known, th 





urge the necessity for periodic health examina 
tions, it provides twenty-two minutes of real 
entertainment and interest. The film may be 
secured free of charge except for transporta 
tion charges through the Metropolitan Life In 
surance Company, New York City. 


Whiting Tells the World.—In a full page 
advertisement by the Chamber of Commerce 
in Whiting, Indiana, in the Whiting, Indiana, 
Times the heading is: 
THE CHAMBER 


OF COM MERCE 
WHITING, IND. 


THE CHAMBER 
TELLS THE WORLD - oF coMMeEnc:! 

WHITING, IND 
Just a few facts about Whiting, Indiana, and 
why there is so much Prosperity, Happiness, 
Harmony and Satisfaction in living in a cit) 
where Community Welfare Effort is outstand- 
ing and realized by every citizen. 


The first item given is about the Memorial 
Community House and the uniting of the peo- 
ple of Whiting in their community service rec 
reation program. In the list of active members, 
Community Service and the local community 
recreation director are included. 

It is significant that cities are more and more 
emphasizing their community recreation con- 
ditions in advertising their advantages. 


January Activities in Wyoming Valley.— 
The report of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania. 
for January shows activities along many lines. 
The Store Employees’ Association has organ- 
ized three men’s bowling leagues with eight 
teams in each league and ten registered players 
in every team. A girls’ bowling league of six 
There is also a 
men’s basketball league of eight teams which 


teams has been organized. 


will play in the High School gymnasium and a 
basketball league for girls. 

During January the Drama League produced 
Zona Gale’s Neighbors and The Elephant Child 
by Kipling and gave a demonstration of edu- 
cational dramatics for children. A Children’s 
Poster Contest conducted in connection witli 
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[he Elephant Child, and a contest 


aroused much interest. 


jingle 


Music represents another important feature 
n the program. There are 125 enrolled in the 
oys’ band which in January gave a prelimi- 
ary concert for parents and members of the 
Playground Association Board. A community 
concert was given by the Board in March. 

\ winter sports program was initiated in the 
nstruction of two skating rinks. 


A Day on the Ice.—On Lincoln’s Birthday 
tica held its municipal winter carnival pro- 
oted by the Department of Recreation, the 
Over 
The 
morning’s schedule included a snow-man con- 
in the afternoon came the 
skating, skiing, snowshoeing, tobogganing and 


yb-sledding events. 


Park Board and a committee of citizens. 


000 people attended and participated. 
test and sled races; 


Special skating events 
ide up the evening program. Keen competi- 
on marked all the events as grown-ups con- 
tended with children for the honors. Strings 

colored electric lights with the beacon fires 
of the Boy Scouts on the hilltop added effec- 
tiveness to the scene. 

A Winter Sports Carnival in a City Like 
New York?—The Department of Parks of the 
of Manhattan it could be 

ne, and on February 2nd it gave a successful 
demonstration of its faith by holding a Winter 
Sports Carnival in Central Park. 


lf mile 


rough believed 


There were 
races for men, quarter-mile 

ice races for women, a quarter-mile race for 
inicipal employees, 


novice 


one mile and half-mile 
ces for men, exhibitions of figure and pair 
iting, and similar events. 


Highland Park, Virginia, Opens Its Center. 


Highland Park, Virginia,” writes Mrs. 
rge W. Guy, “has recently organized a 


mmunity center in a school which is open 
m seven to ten every Tuesday and Friday 
ning. On Tuesday there are classes in do- 
nestic science, parliamentary law and dramat- 
While a community chorus practices in 
auditorium, an athletic club meets in one of 
classrooms and games for girls are in 
gress in the basement. On Friday a second 
letic club and two Boy Scout troops meet 


+ 


he school and the boys have a program of 
nes in the basement. Moving pictures and 
mmunity sings alternate on Friday evenings 
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with a community social. A play festival is 
one of the projects under way. 

“The Board of Directors of the center is com- 
posed of the presidents of all the organizations 
in the community doing community-wide work 
—Women’s Club, Mothers’ Club, Masonic 
Lodge and Citizens’ Association. ‘There is a 
representative on the Board from each of the 
six churches.” 


Central Park Music Provided.—Mr. 
Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim and Mr. and Mrs. 
Murray Guggenheim have offered to pay all 


| 
and 


expenses for sixty concerts to be given in Cen- 
tral Park, New York City, next summer by the 
Goldman Band. Mayor Hylan in accepting the 
offer wrote as follows: 

“Those of us who have striven so hard to 
furnish a maximum number of free musical 
concerts for the people have a very personal 
appreciation of the significance of your offer. 
Only through the voluntary contributions of 
philanthropic citizens and the liberal offerings 
of time and talent have we been enabled to go 
on with our constantly expanding program of 
musical entertainment in the various boroughs. 

“Last year the free concerts at the Mall were 
made possible by the donations of approxt- 
Despite this fact all 
To have an assurance 


mately 2,000 contributors. 
expenses were not met. 
that this difficulty will not confront us during 
the that 
solicitation from many 


and direct 


support 


coming summer 
of 


hundreds of music lovers will not be necessary 


season 


financial 


am 
sure that every good citizen as well as those 
who will benefit directly by attendance at the 
concerts will applaud this liberal disposition to 
advance the welfare of the people of New York 
City. 


“May I, therefore, tender to you and those 


is both heart-warming and encouraging. | 


associated with you in this very practical be- 
neficence my personal gratitude not only for 
the manifestation of public spirit, but also for 
the very laudable example which it sets for 
men and women of means to enjoy a permanent 
satisfaction by taking an enlightened interest in 
and extending support to matters that affect the 
whole community.” 


Memorial Organ in Town Hall.—The beau- 
tiful organ in the Town Hall, New York City, 
given by James E. Speyer, in memory of his 
wife, Ellin Prince Speyer, was dedicated at a 
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dignified service presided over by Henry W. 
Taft, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
League for Political Education. Lieutenant- 
Governor George R. Lunn spoke of Mrs. Spey- 
ers public service, especially in connection 
with the Women’s League for Animals, the 
Ellin Prince Speyer Hospital and the Irene 
Club, an organization of working girls, found- 
ed more than thirty years ago. 

Mr. Speyer sent the following letter, which 
was read by Mr. Taft: 

“My dear Mr. Taft: 

“The organ at the Town Hall has now been 
completed and | hope you will accept it on be- 
half of the members of your organization and 
for the enjoyment of the people of New York 
in general. 

“TI consider myself to be fortunate to be able 
thus to add to the equipment of Town Hall, 
and feel certain that my dear wife, in whose 
memory this is done, would wish to have me 
contribute in this small way to the ‘pleasure of 
life’ our fellow citizens. 

“Therefore, please accept this organ in the 
spirit in which it is tendered, and believe me, 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“JAMES SPEYER.” 


Vassar Takes to the Harmonica.—Eighteen 
contestants in three teams from three residence 
halls at Vassar College are in training for a 
great harmonica contest. Modern and original 
melodies are most favorably received by the 
campus harmonica fans. 


A Modern Eisteddfod.—Under the auspices 
of the local Community Service group, Ox- 
nard, California, will make an effort to estab- 
lish an Eisteddfod and so contribute to the de- 
velopment of music, drama and art. The resi- 
dents of Oxnard and Ventura County will com- 
pete, not in athletics and games, but in piano 
selections, on the violin and other stringed in- 
Amateur 
bands and orchestras will enter the lists as well 


struments, and in vocal selections. 


as soloists on band instruments. 

Dramatic groups will measure their ability 
in play productions. There will be debates and 
declamations and contests in essay and short 
story writing. Arts and crafts will be an im- 
portant feature of the Eisteddfod. Pictures, 
posters, needlework and handicraft of all kinds 
will all be objects for competition. 


The Eisteddfod originated in Wales about 
600 A. D. It has had a distinct effect on the 
development of cultural activities and the dis- 
covery of latent talents in Wales and othe: 
parts of the British Empire. 


More Recreation Legislation.—The Virginia 
Legislature has passed a _ bill—Senate Bil! 
No. 143, signed by the Governor in February 
—permitting cities, towns and counties to 
establish systems of public recreation and play 
grounds. The bill contains this important pro 
vision: 

“Whenever a petition signed by at least te: 
per centum of the qualified voters shall be filed 
at least thirty days prior to any general or 
special election in the office of the clerk of any 
city, town or county, the authorities thereoi 
shall submit to the voters at the said election 
the question of the establishment and conduct 
of a system of public recreation and play 
grounds. Such petition shall request the said 
authorities to establish and conduct a system 
of public recreation and playgrounds and levy 
a specified annual tax therefor, provided that 
such tax shall not exceed two cents on each one 
hundred dollars of the assessed valuation of 
property subject to local taxation.” 


A Summer School of Religious Drama.—Th: 
Committee on Religious Drama of the Federal! 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
in affiliation with the Summer School of Re- 
ligious Education of Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary will hold its first Summer School of Re- 
ligious Drama at Auburn, New York, July 28 
to August 10. Information regarding the course 
may be secured from Miss Elizabeth Baker, of 
the Federal Council, at 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 


The Circus Comes to Town.—Bailum and 
sarney’s big indoor circus came to the Com- 
munity House of Mystic, Connecticut, not long 
ago, to the great delight of the spectators. Her- 
alded in the local paper several times a week 
and advertised by a parade the day before the 
performance, much curiosity was aroused 
throughout the town. 

The parade consisted of a truck loaded with 
clowns, an elephant and a bass drum—a com- 
bination which brought every one to the win- 
dows to see what it was all about. There was, 
of course, a parade at the circus headed by a 
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itchen instrument band followed by the par- 
cipants in the main show. There were the 
sual side shows—the strong man, the giant, 
he three-legged man, the peculiar pixies, the 
nake charmer, the wild man, the fire eater and 
e silhouette maker. At the main show were 
man pyramids, a lighted Indian club drill, 
tight-rope walkers, a trained elephant, an exhi- 
tion of folk dancing, and Houdini’s under- 
udy, who did startling stunts. 
[he grandstand was made of packing boxes; 
ere was sawdust on the floor, and crepe paper 
nnants were suspended from the ceiling. Ten 
nts was the charge for admission, and only 
ose who paid five cents were privileged to 
the side shows. Throughout the evening 
dogs, candy, soda, peanuts, and popcorn 
re sold for the benefit of the recreation work. 


Shorter Working Hours Make for Happier 
Living.—According to the February 27 issue 
of the New York Times, the first half year of 
the eight-hour day in the steel industry has re- 

ited in better relations between the employ- 
ers and employees and a higher standard of 
living among the workmen and their families. 

elfare workers in the plants who have been 
wing conditions have found that in most 
es the men are satisfied with the eight-hour 
because they have more time at home with 
r families and more time for recreation. 


A Sports Carnival.—On March 21 the Indus- 


\thletic Association of Greater Oakland 
| the Girls’ Auxiliary, sponsored by the Rec- 
Department and the Oakland Y. M. C. 
eld its Fourth Annual Sports Carnival. 
th nearly 2,000 participants and the munici- 
auditorium filled, it was agreed that nwo 


1 
| 
i 


industrial meet has ever been 


r¢ Successtu 











year an Inter-Playground Track and Field Meet 
for junior and senior boys and for girls.—Girls’ 
30-yard dash at Trinity Park, Dallas, Texas 
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Lake Cliff Pool, Dallas, Texas. The most popular time 

at the pool is from seven to nine in the evening, when 

as many as fifteen hundred people have been accommo- 

dated. A pool for colored folks is maintained in another 
park 








During the summer over two hundred thousand people 
enjoyed the sixty-nine band concerts given on sixteen 
parks in Dallas, Texas.—Sunday night at Fair Park 

















It is estimated that more than two thousand children 

participated in the local and inter-playground contests 

held in Dallas, Texas, during the summer months. 
Junior boys’ 30-yard dash 
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held in the city. There were volley ball, bas- 
ketball and baseball demonstrations for both 
men and women, with women referees for the 
girls’ events, shuttle relay races for women, a 
mile relay for men, duck pins, quoits and stunts 
by the participating plants—fourteen in num- 
ber. 

At 10 o'clock the audience was invited into 
the Arena for social dancing. 

Reaching the Community.—Irene Kaufmann 
Settlement, in the notorious ‘Hill District” of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is more and more 
successful in reaching the community about it. 
Twenty-six girls’ clubs, forty-two boys’ clubs 
and eleven adult organizations meet at the 
House. “Open House Week” in January fea- 
tured concerts by various musical groups in 
addition to dances, gymnasium exhibits and 


‘stunts. Founders’ Day was observed by the 


1 


presentation of a charming operetta, Princess 
Chrysanthemum, in the Schenley High School 
Auditorium. The work is under the direction 


of Sidney A. Teller 


A Church Community Center.—Aulne is a 
small town in Kansas. For many years there 
was no place where the people could come to- 
gether for a good time. Then a church was 
built in a central location with a vacant lot to 
the north of it, overgrown with weeds. Some 
one suggested a playground on this location 
and the town became interested. A tennis court 
and a croquet ground were laid out, and volley 
ball and other sports were made possible. The 
playground is now the central gathering place 


of the town—a real community center. A 
Playground Association has been organized 
under the auspices of the Methodist Church 


with a membership fee of $1. Non-members, 
however, are as free to use the facilities as are 
members, and all denominations are represent- 
ed in the attendance 


Ninety per cent Participation in Sports.— 
More than 90 per cent of the students in 
Princeton University, according to the report of 
President Hibben for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1923, take part in various forms of competi- 
tive athletics. The great increase of interest 
in the past few years in such games as touch 
football is a striking example of the enthusiasm 
over sport for sport’s sake. Prominent as an 
influence in this development of intra-collegiate 


athletics is the Intra-Collegiate Athletic Ass: 

ciation, the first of its kind in this country. 
There is no other instance known, President 
Hibben points out, in which undergraduates 
acting on their own initiative have organize 

and maintained an organization with definit 
membership, dues, schedules and prizes for thi 
purpose of promoting athletic competition 
among those who are not candidates for at! 

letic teams. The success attending this com- 
bined effort is indicated by the crowds of men 
frequenting the gymnasium and swimming 
pool, the tennis courts, the lake and play fields, 
to practice for or take part in various intra- 
mural championships. 

During the past year there were 218 teanis 
made up of 2,814 students who took part in or- 
ganized, scheduled competition for intra-col- 
legiate championships in 23 branches of sport 
This was independent of intra-collegiate com- 
petitions in which 38 teams took part in 17 
branches of sport. At the same time thre 
were Over 300 students who habitually played 
on informal teams in basketball, volley ball and 
touch football. 


Model Airplanes.—Terence Vincent, for- 
merly with the South Chicago Park Commis- 
sion, has for several years been trying to evolve 
plans and a simple explanation for a workable 
miniature airplane which the average young 
American can make and fly. The Skeeter Plane, 
he feels, is perhaps the most satisfactory thus 
far constructed. Mr. Vincent writes that he 
can supply a dozen complete planes, without 
rubber, for 50 cents each or $5 a dozen; sets of 
parts at $3.50 a dozen or 30 cents each. Mfr. 
Vincent, whose address is 746 Monadnock 
Block, 430 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
will be glad to supply information to any one 
writing him. 


Industrial Recreation in Kohler, Wisconsin. 
—Kohler, Wisconsin, though an _ industrial 
community and the center of a great industry, 
the Kohler Company, is more than a place to 
work; it is a real community—a place to enjoy 
life. Provisions for recreation have been made 
which are unusual. 

The Kohler Recreation Club, made up of 
members of the Kohler Company organization 
with elected officers, is responsible for many of 
the recreation activities—among them a sum- 
mer baseball league, a rifle club, a tennis club, 
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, camera club, and leagues for horseshoe pitch- 
ng, bowling and basketball, a dramatic club, 
nd in the winter skating, skiing and toboggan- 
\lusic is an important interest. The Kohler 
and, made up of employees, consists of over 
lirty members. Band concerts are given 
roughout the year. An open-air theater pro- 
des a stage for such special events as concerts 
| pageants. Every summer the Club holds 
stivals and field days for members of the or- 
nization and their families. 
Che American Club provides the social cen- 
for the village. Its facilities for recreation 
lude a lounging room, a reading room, 


ywwer baths and bowling alleys. 


For Safety’s Sake.—Recreation facilities in 
Gramercy are inadequate. During the last year 


re were thirty-three fatal street accidents 


children and young people below nine- 
teen, and for every fatal accident it is 
timated that there are twenty-four mi- 
ones. Chis interested every member 

the District Committee in urging the 
reopening for recreation purposes of a pier 


the foot of 24th Street. Since the war it has 


t ge by the street cleaning 


been used for storag« 
‘ 


rtment.—lrom New York City Charity 
on Bulletin, February 13, 1924. 


vi 


An Introduction to Safety Education.—The 
ation Section of the National Safety 
Council has just issued a manual, designed 


| 


rily for the use of schools, which is in- 
led as an introduction to the problem of 


safety education. In it safety teaching is in- 
t tingly presented through games, dramati- 


a suggested toy theater, and art, as well 
connection with such regular classroom 
studies as language, history, nature study, 
s and physical education. Topics are sug- 

for safety lessons and causes of acci- 

ts are pointed out. 


ned, involving sand table work, scrap- 


The project method 


and similar devices, introduce the play 
nt in a way which should make the in- 

tion like play for the children. 
pies of the book may be obtained at cost 
ents) from the National Safety Council, 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and 
the Education Section of the Council at 

[2 Vest 42nd Street, New York. 


Legislation Helps Recreation in Wheeling, 
West Virginia.—At last year’s session of the 
Legislature, Wheeling’s charter was amended 
and the tax levy for recreation increased from 
one cent on every one hundred dollars to five 
cents. This resulted in a revenue for the cur- 
rent year of $52,000. About $15,000 of this has 
been budgeted for activities and $37,000 tor the 
purchase of two playgrounds. It has also been 
proposed to purchase a park of 101 acres be- 
longing to the traction company, converting it 
into a scenic recreation park with golf courses 
and similar facilities. About $100,000 has al- 


ready been subscribed for the purpose. 


Vacated Roads to Buy Playgrounds.— At a 
meeting of the Council Zoning and Public 
Improvement Committees and the City Plan 
Commission held on February 11, it was agreed 
that the Council of Toledo, Ohio, will not va- 
cate any alleys for private individuals or cor- 
porations unless a sum equal to the value of 
the property is contributed to the Parks and 
Playground Fund which has recently come into 
being. In the past the city has given away a 
great deal of valuable property by vacating 
streets and alleys without receiving substantial 
contributions. Under existing laws the city 
cannot sell such property. The plan which has 
been worked out should be effective in adding 
substantially to the city’s recreational facilities. 


Public Health Instruction—The United 
States Public Health Service announces that 
in response to an extensive demand for sum- 
mer school work in public health, it has ar- 
ranged with Columbia University and with the 
universities of California, Michigan and Iowa 
to conduct public health summer schools this 
year. The courses will cover a period of from 
six to eight weeks and a wide range of subjects 
will be offered. Information may be secured 
from the office of the Surgeon-General, United 
States Public Health Service, 67th Street, S. 
W., Washington, D. C. 


Courses by Professor Hetherington.—The 
Summer School of New York University an- 
nounces a program of courses for professional 
training in physical education to be given July 
7th to August 15th by Prof. Clark W. Hether- 
ington. The courses are intended for three 
groups of professional workers—one, for those 


engaged in teaching professional training 
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courses in teachers’ training institutions; two, 
for administrators and supervisors in school 
systems who must supervise the practical work 
of teachers and assistants; and, three, for those 
who wish to prepare themselves to accept op- 
portunities in the growing field for scientifically 
trained theorists to administer and to teach 
professional training courses in universities, 
teachers’ colleges and normal courses. 


A Mothers’ Play Group.—Under the Port 
Chester Recreation Commission there has been 
organized a Mothers’ Play Group which is pro- 
moting home play. The club, now in its sev- 
enth week, has fifteen mothers enrolled, each 
of whom has her copy of Joseph Lee’s Play in 
Education, and with this as a textbook two 
hours are spent every other week in study and 
practical demonstration of child play. Infor- 
mation is provided on home play equipment 
and suitable games. An “experience exchange” 
is included. 


A School Program in Physical Education.— 
During the 1923 summer session of the Normal 
College of the American Gymnastic Union of 
Indianapolis, a course was given in the organi- 
zation and administration of school physical 
education. In order to work out the ideas pre- 
sented, the students were divided into seven 
committees, eech committee having charge of 
a specific piece of work. These seven groups 
worked on the following subjects: Tactics and 
free exercises, games, track and field work, 
selection and organization of league games, 
athletic ability tests, out-of-school activities 
and miscellaneous matters including hiking and 
vacation playground programs. During the 
last two weeks of the course, the committees 
brought up for consideration their reports and 
recommendations. These were discussed by 
the class, amended and finally adopted. The 
results, published in the form of a mimeo- 
graphed statement, represent an exceedingly 
practical and helpful compilation. Copies may 
be secured at $1.25 from William A. Stecher, 
Division of Physical Education, Board of Pub- 


lic Education, Philadelphia. 


Raising the Standards in Basket Ball for 
Women.—The Public Recreation Board of 
Fort Worth has an approved Board of Basket 
Ball Officials for Women’s Rules which passes 
on the qualifications of men or women offici- 


ating at women’s games. Five women and 
three men have already become members of 
the Women’s Rule Board. They include: 

The physical director of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association 

The physical director for women in the local 
university 

Supervisor of playgrounds 

The director of the department of municipal 
athletics of the Recreation Board 

The physical director of the Catholic Schools 
for Girls 

The woman who supervises athletics among 
county schools 

The physical director from one of the 
churches 

The superintendent of recreation. 

It is believed that this organization will do 
much to raise the standards of the girls’ games 
in the city. 


A Community Experiment in Girlhood. 
The two self-supporting and_ self-governing 
Girls’ Community Clubs organized by.the As- 
sociation to Promote Proper Housing for Girls 
in New York City are community experiments 
founded on the ideal of personal responsibility 
and the belief that girls must have an oppor- 
tunity for the expression of the social instinct. 
Any girl who comes to the Club must be will- 
ing to shoulder her share of the responsibility. 
There are many gatherings and parties to 
which the girls may invite their men friends. 

The Association helps the girl who is alone 
in the city by investigating rooming houses 
and recommending those which are respectab| 
and fair in price. The landladies have been 
formed into a Hostess Club which meets regu 
larly to discuss problems relating to the wel 
fare of the girls. Some years ago the Associa 
tion decided that no house where a parlor was 
not available to girls for entertaining thei 
friends would be considered. This stand 
ard has now been adopted by room registrie 
all over the city. 


A Boys’ Concert.—On February 16th th: 
Community Service Boys’ Band of Elmira 
New York, gave a concert of real merit. Ther: 
were approximately 150 boys taking part, at 
least 40 of whom are now attending High 
School. 


Boys’ Day at Sacramento.—May 2 will } 
Rotary Boys’ Day at Sacramento, and _ th: 
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otarians will be hosts totheboys atthe Young 
len’s Christian Association and Riverside 
aths, where they will serve as locker attend- 
its and life-guards. They will also be on 
ind at 4 o’clock for the baseball games which 
e City Recreation Department is conducting. 
the evening the older boys will be invited 
dinner at the homes of the Rotarians or at a 
tel. For the six to fourteen year olders a 
arby vacant lot will be the scene of games 
such as One-o-Cat or Duck-on-the-Rock, horse- 
shoes, Jump-for-Down and marbles. The younger 
ys will be entertained with a program of 
storytelling or they will wrestle on the front 
lawn. And there will be ice-cream cones! 
In several sections of the city there will be 
Rotarian bonfires. The Rotarians will take the 
eenies” and the boys will cook and eat them. 
It will bea great day! And isn’t it worth while 


for the boys and men to get together? 


An Athletic Carnival—The Passaic, New 
Jersey, Recreation Department reports a most 
successful Athletic Carnival held at the Armory 

March eighteenth. There were not only 
regular events such as the potato race, stand- 
ing broad jumps, and relays, but an exhibition 
of bicycle riding and selections by the cham- 
pion harmonica player. And the Boy Scout 
band of fifty players was there to add joy to 


thes 
t 


occasion. 


A Prize Poster Contest.—Hygeia, a journal 
of individual and community health, founded 
| published by the American Medical Asso- 
tion, is offering to High School pupils a 
series of prizes for posters on health subjects. 
The purposes of the contest are: first, to stimu- 
late an interest in health and its attainment, 
second, to secure posters which may be 
in extending the propaganda for health. 
contest will close at midnight, May 31, 
{. Information may be secured from the 
ter Editor, Hygeia, 535 North Dearborn 


Street, Chicago. 


> 


An Essay Contest.—The American Legion, 


through its National Americanism Commis- 
: is conducting an essay contest for Ameri- 

school children to promote an interest in 
patriotism and foster education among the 


ger generation. All boys and girls be- 


n the ages of twelve and eighteen are eli- 


gible to enter the contest. Essays must be re- 
ceived at a place designated by the County 
Superintendent of Schools not later than June 
15. The national prizes will consist of $750 
first prize, $500 second prize, and $250 third 
prize, to be used toward a scholarship in any 
institution of higher education that the winner 
may designate. Medals will be given to win- 
ners in each state. 


Evidently Self-Expression.—No publication 
that reaches the editor’s desk is more smilingly 
welcomed than the Northern Liberties Magazine 
and Smithville Gazette, the official organ of The 
Village, that unique activity of one of the 
Smith Memorial Playgrounds in Philadelphia. 
The magazine is a real touch of child-life, with 
adult fingers withheld. The masterpiece of the 
most recent number was certainly the story 
The Lonesome Pair, by Alice Segal. Herein is the 
friendship of Violet and Bill recorded. But 
suddenly Bill developed an unexplained cold- 
ness—unexplained until he confided in a com- 
mon friend, “The reason I do not talk to Violet 
is because she curses once in a while.” When 
Violet heard this 
forgives and I will forgive, but I will never be 
happy if he won’t speak to me.’” The drama 
closes, “And he never goes where Violet is, or 
speaks to anyone if she is speaking to them. 
But I wish they will soon be friends in para- 
dise.”’ 


sé 


she smiled and said, ‘God 


Not Wholly Given Over to Jazz.—lIt is a 
brave man who will recite poetry in vaudeville 
theaters in this jazz age, but Eddie Boyer is 
still courageously speaking pieces selected from 
the verse classics in the two-a-day. Boyer has 
memorized a large part of the “Home Book of 
English Poetry,” and with several thousand 
poems at command calls confidently upon the 
audience to nominate its favorites. The range 
is not wide, certain ballads of the red-blooded 
order usually getting the majority of votes. 
At the Franklin last week, Boyer surprised 
the booking men by the popularity of good 
poetry. Among the poems called for were 
Chesterton’s Lepanto, Wilde’s Ballad of Reading 
Gaol, Henley’s Invictus, Davidson’s The Ballad of 
a Nun, Poe’s Raven, and, of course, Kipling’s 
Boots, Service’s Shooting of Dangerous Dan 
Megrew, and the eternal Mandalay. There was 
a solitary vote for Swinburne’s Ave Atque Vale.— 
New York Times 
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Russia Turning to Athletics —The Commis- 
sar for Public Instruction of Russia is promot- 
ing compulsory athletic sports in the schools 
not only to strengthen the children’s bodies, 
but also to enable Russia to play a part pro- 
portionate to her size in world-wide sporting 
events. International athletic contests will be 
held in Russia during 1924 and the govern- 
ment will endeavor to send Russians to partici- 
pate in such contests in other countries. 

Before 1905 athletic sports in the American 
sense were neglected in Russia. With the ex- 
ception of rifle shooting and gymnastic exer- 
cises the showing made by the Russians in 
international events was poor. Football en- 
joyed popularity under the Czars, and the All- 
Russian football team has recently toured 
Germany, Finland, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Professional boxing at the present time 
is under a ban in Russia. 


Invictus!—The Bureau of Education of To- 
kyo, Japan, has opened an exhibit of children’s 
arts, most of it created during the weeks fol- 
lowing the earthquake, when the children could 
not attend school. After the exhibit the objets 
d'art will be presented to nations which have 
reached a sympathetic hand to Japan in her 
need. 

The materials of the articles are of inter- 
est. The child artists lacking suitable ma- 
terials helped themselves to various things 
which they salvaged out of the debris. For 
this reason there are toys made out of burned 
pewters, objects hewn out of bricks which 
formed the palatial quarters of certain govern- 
mental offices or firms, earthquake proof houses 
according to the children’s ideas, composition 
of one another’s experiences during the holo- 
caust, and countless others which were esti- 
mated as over 10,000. The municipal officials 
state that the exhibition is worth seeing, for it 
not only serves as an insight into child mental- 
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ity impressed by the catastrophe, but as a gauge 
of the general mental state of the nation at 
large during this period. 


Sixteen Years of Recreation Service.—After 
a continuous service of sixteen years, T. J. 
Smergalski is taking leave of absence from the 
West Chicago Park Commission in which he 
held the position of Superintendent of the 
Playground and Recreation Department. He 
is now practising law. 

Mr. Smergalski began work in 1908 as di- 
rector of the first recreation center built on the 
west side of Chicago. He was instrumental in 
promoting the idea of leadership rather than 
the mere provision of space and equipment 
which the public might use without leadership. 
Under this plan of service the center became 
a beehive of athletic, dramatic, musical, art 
and educational activities. 

In 1912 Mr. Smergalski was transferred to 
Eckhart Park, one of the best known centers 
in Chicago, where he worked for nine years. 
In 1917, when the number of centers on the 
west side had increased to thirteen and the 
office of superintendent in charge of these cen- 
ters was created, Mr. Smergalski was given 
this responsibility. His work as directing heaa 
of the West Chicago Park Commission is na- 
tionally known. 

Mr. Smergalski was constantly introducing 
new ideas, devising means of extending the 
scope of activities, giving himself whole-heart- 
edly and enthusiastically to any undertaking. 





and there 
were Over 300 in his department—he developed 


In the workers whom he trained 


a keen interest and pride in public service and 
a sense of team-play. 

Mr. Smergalski received his college training 
at Lewis Institute and Chicago University. At 
Hamilton College he studied law. He also 
took courses at the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy and for a year was employed 
in a social settlement. 





Pror. STUART P. 


described or named in the physiologies. 


in which I know they cannot be maintained. 





SHERMAN, of the University of Illinois. 

“When the sex mania has subsided in the counter-revolution to come I hope that our sophis- 
ticated sons and daughters will say to themselves something like this: ‘What I crave is not 
I crave beauty, sympathy, sweetness, incentive, per- 
fume, difference, vivacity, wit, cleanness, grace, devotion, caprice, pride, kindness, blitheness, forti- 
tude. I will not look for these things where I know they cannot be found, nor under conditions 
But if I find them, and where they thrive, I shall 
wish to express my joy by some great act of faith and the hazard of all I hope to be. 
Taken from The New York American, March 8, 1924. 
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Extracts from 


The American Malady’ 


By 


LANGDON MITCHELL 


I 
America affords no very bright 
ind shining outlook, but it is a field of sunbeams 
‘compared with the dark and rapidly gathering 


Civilization in 


storm of critical disapproval which confronts us 
in the novels of what is called “the younger set.” 
And if it our American attitude to- 


mere critics 


were not So, 
ward 


is that they are professional 
faultfinders; so that disposes of them. 


But that 
ur writers of fiction should be out of sympathy 
with their own country-folk is another horse en- 
tirely, if only because we read fiction when, being 
tired, we have nothing else to do—and why 
should a tired man be pinched at and pessimized? 
Moreover we feel, however obscurely, that novel- 
ists, being dedicated to an art of understanding, 
can have but one criterion of any action or state 
of affairs: whether, namely, it tends to increase or 


diminish the well-being of This inclines 


a man. 
us to consider their account of us, however fleet- 
ingly. What is their account? How do they see 
us? 

Well, the authors of Main Street and Miss Lulu 
This Side of Paradise, and 
set—of Ethan Frome and 


Bett, of Cytherea, of 
turning to the older 
ened 


Unleaz Bread, in portraying our American 


environments, undoubtedly register disapproval 


or dismay or dislike. They declare our circum- 
stances to be destructive of human happiness and 
\nd it may be of moment that so 


many of the newer poets agree with them. So, 


pe! fection. 


too, do many members of the professional class ; 
and this class creates, or sustains, our material 
civilization. 

[ can imagine that at this point the American 
and 





drummer, with whom I frequently consort, 
find him no fool,—will call me a calamity-howler, 
tell me to go chase myself, or even worse, ask me 
it | hate my own country. 

| suppose that in confessing something more 
than a sneaking affection for our common coun- 
try, a writer may subject himself to being called 
| conservative, even a patriot. But I will go bold- 

at it, and declare at once that I like the race 


Republished by courtesy of the Atlantic Monthly. 


which—when we wish to irritate the Jew or the 
like 


the American, and, if I am narrowly inquired of, 


Celt to frenzy—we call the Anglo-Saxon. | 


I shall reply with malice and candor that the 
The 


strange habits and preferences of our people do 


American I like is the American-American. 
not irritate me beyond bearing. I retain my calm 
in the presence of their monstrous religiosity and 
Kven the 
total blank and vacuity of the American mind 
after it has submitted itself to four years of col- 
lege education leave me in a friendly and amiable 
mood; and there is a positive aspect to my toler- 


their occasional extremism in politics. 


ance. 

These United States are a man’s country. The 
wilderness is not too far away; it invites and can 
be enjoyed without paying a ransom. 
weary of the college campus, or of suburban fe- 
licities, or of what Philadelphians call the “Main 
Line,” you take the train to New Brunswick, or 


If you are 


the Navajo Reservation, and refresh yourself with 
hardship and the simple life. 
patriotism, I believe that I like American life for 


To sum up my 
many of the same reasons for which the sailor 
likes what he calls dirty weather: there is, in our 
state of affairs, something chaotic and adverse 
which calls for action and provokes high spirits. 


*K * * * K 


There is something wrong with our American 
life, unconscionably wrong. I am aware of it 
as they are, and I feel indignation as they do—or, 
at least, an ardent desire for a better state of 
things. Mr. Van Wyck Brooks and Mr. Harold 
Stearns, among those who have contributed to 
Civilization in America, indicate clearly enough 
that our America is not doing and being all she 
could; that something is very much the matter 
with us. 

Again, the writers of fiction have, I believe, ob- 
served us correctly. I cannot think that Main 
Street and Babbitt are false pictures of our life. 
The sordidness, gloom, and almost unrelieved 
tedium vitae described or indicated in the Spoon 
River Anthology are not something manufactured 
by Mr. Masters, but something observed and felt. 
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[] 

The virtues and values of a people do not con- 
stitute their weakness. On what point, then, shall 
we fix our attention, in order to discover the true 
nature of our ailment 

A French writer has said of China that it is 
not a country or nation, but a civilization. And 
what a flood of light is thrown by this observation 
on the whole field of thought in which we now 
find ourselves! There is, then, a thing called 
civilization, apart from the political organization. 
And this civilization may, possibly, be something 
So that, if both 
Church and State were abolished overnight, there 


apart or aside from religion. 


would still be this civilization. The American 
mind can hardly conceive of such a state of things. 
The sectarian churches, the President, the public 
schools, the Supreme Court, Congress, this and 
these, or what proceeds from these, are civiliza- 
tion, and there is and 


And so, if we want to know what the American 
Malady really is, we must—at least, in my opinion 
—avert the eyes of the mind from our self- 
governed ecclesiastical establishments and from 
the State. We must turn our thoughts upon the 
life men lead, aside from the ecclesiastical and 
We must, in short, look into 
our civilization. Instantly we feel that we are on 
the right track. For the American man is really 
contented with the political state of things: he 


political spheres. 


casts his vote without tears or nausea; and he is 
not more than gently critical and dissatisfied when 
in a pew, he sings a hymn of which the burden 
may be that life is a vale of tears, and the sooner 
In his heart 
he is aware that life and the world mean much to 
him. 

But—and here we have it—when he locks the 
door of his office, when he leaves the church or the 


over the better for all concerned. 


voting-place, he is con- 





can be nothing left ove: 
or outside these. 

Well, China is too re 
mote a dream for out 
interpretation. Let us, 
therefore, take France 


herself as an example 


Others of us, when the day’s task is fin- 
ished, seek distraction, pleasure, and inter- 


fronted with his own 
leisure; and instantly 
the poor fellow is struck 


est, as eagerly, as feverishly as any of the to the heart with the 
peoples of our earth. Yet we rarely obtain 
what we seek because we do not know how 
to entertain ourselves; and, wanting this 


most intolerable and in 
escapable boredom. He 
may not know why he 


of the truth of this great art of civilization, we try to kill time is bored, but he knows 
French observation. Ii and obliviate care by speed, by yet more that he is, and he 
the French Government speed, or by doing a variety of things, none makes no bones about 


ceased, or changed into 
some other form; if the 





of which we care much to do. it. 


Time and himself 





hang heavy on_ his 





Roman Church passed 
away like smoke, French civilization would not 
be radically or immediately affected. It would 


continue to function. French art, science, and 
literature, French social habits, would not suddenly 
stagnate. They might even increase the energy 
of their activities. 

And so in every country, though an organized 
polity and a traditional religion are primary, and 
possibly, in the long run, necessary, as being con- 
servators of civilization, yet they are not the thing 
itself. 
half. In our country, 


Thev are not all of man’s life—not even 


as in others, men live only 
semioccasionally in political thought and action; 
still more semioccasionally in the sphere of relig- 
ious feeling and belief. When the idea that poli- 
tics and religion are not eight tenths of civilization 
offends the American, we have to remind him that 
a man’s love of his mother is not an effect of 
politics or of piety. Science, art, literature, 
thought, and the pleasure we may possibly take 
in fishing, are not the products of Church or State. 


hands. 

The proof that this is so is on every street- 
corner in every town, where, when our citizens are 
not politically or religiously engaged, we shall see 
them loafing, idling, and wondering what next, 
and where they look the discontent they feel. This 
discontent is so universal and so notorious that we 
sometimes pride ourselves on its ravages, the idea 
being that we shall be the more ambitious, and 
work the harder. Children, artists, and morons, 
we think, may glow with the happiness of mere 
being, or with the love of their games; but not the 
rest of us. We know and appreciate the value of 
being under the lash; of being gnawed upon by 
dissatisfaction. Boredom energizes, for we have 
to escape it, and, reflecting that to-morrow will 
soon be here, we itch for the relief that its routine 
labor will afford us. 

Thus, if I am right, our leisure hours have no 
good meaning for us. We meet them as a man 
meets a dun or the shadow of death. But, in 


Heaven’s name, what is the reason why a robust, 








‘lf-governing, and sufficiently pious people Is 
subject to intolerable tedium in those hours when 

is not at work, or being voted or prayed for? It 
vill be understood that | speak of the mass of our 
eople—not of those who are set apart by their 
ssession of wealth or education, and decidedly 
t of those few who have been bred up in Euro- 
an or Colonial traditions of the conduct of life; 


these latter know how to live with satisfac- 

n to themselves. 
\gain, it must not be thought that all of us, on 
leaving our work at the stroke of five, sink at once 
supinely into a state of coma or into bore- 
dom; that we make no conscious effort to come at 
This may happen with 


liversion and pleasure. 


any. But others of us, when the day’s task is 
finished, seek distraction, pleasure, and interest, 


as eagerly, as feverishly as any of the peoples of 


our earth. Yet we rarely obtain what we seek 
because we do not know how to entertain our- 
ves; and, wanting this great art of civilization, 


time and obliviate care by speed, by 


more speed, or by doing a variety of things, 
ne of which we care much to do. 


Fixing our attention now on the mass of our 
le, who, if I at all know them, are habitually 
scontented, we need not be deeply read in Freud 
be aware that a continuous, an habitual, dis- 
ntent is a symptom of something extremely 
ng with the person so afflicted, or with the life 
ut him. It is as much a symptom of a disease 
morbid state of the soul and mind, as a sub- 
would be an indication of some phy- 
ogical disturbance. Such a symptom implies 
uuse. What then are the causes—or is there 
perhaps a main cause—of our spiritual tedium? 


very son of man seeks to live a good sort of 


seeks, that is, so to build up and arrange his 
e that solid good shall be attained. But, in our 
intry, many and powerful forces obscure the 
vledge of what is a solidly good, desirable 


We often speak, 


ood time. 


in an excellent idiom, of 
In that matter the Latin man 
s a happy throw of nature. So, too, the 
Not long since I was having a heart-to- 

rt talk with a magnificent black fellow who, 
so often the case, expressed to me in simple 
ero language a profound truth. “White folks 
do a lot,” said he, “but they don’t have a good 
Yet the white folks’ forefathers did once have 
od time. What are the influences which have 
iwht the sons of these forefathers to the point 





ere they live a meagre and miserable life, so 
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little responsive to the hungers and thirsts of the 
mind and soul that, in leading it, they are eternally 
dissatisfied 7 

To begin with, we are, through the lack of tra 
dition incident to our emigration,—followed by 
repeated immigrations,—a folk cursed with bad 
cooking, and, as a result, with malnutrition, far 
beyond anything observable among the peasantry 
of France or Germany. Thus our citizens are tor- 
tured with what they are pleased to call stomach 
trouble. Again, our newly-rich, rising rapidly 
into their new-riches, rise as they may, have noth- 
ing to rise into. Having, that is, through the ac- 
quisition of money, attained to the possibility of 
a greater degree of self-perfection—and _ there- 


with happiness,—they make no effort in that direc- 


+ 


tion, preferring to remain what is called “plain” ; 
which is to say, really, unfinished ; which is to say, 
half-baked ; rather than to grow and mould them 
selves into a more completed and worked-upon 
humanity. ‘They have no Ideal Man, no single 
loved and admired character, on which to model 
themselves. They remain as they were, but, wish 
ing to look different, their tailors gratify the last 
libido. 

Furthermore, the American family has no in 
tellectual interests. It does not even know what 
such things are. 

Still further, we are nomads, and the Ford car, 
with other inventions, invites and indurates the 
nomadic habit. But a rich, deep, and powerful 
civilization cannot be founded on a tribe of no- 
mads, who pitch their modern shacks to-day along 
the Susquehanna, and, exhausting the soil, move 
tomorrow to the Wasatch Range. 

Lastly, there emanates from our great cities 
a peculiar moral effluvium of vulgarization, an 
odor mortalis, of which London and Berlin also 
are capable. Our mountaineers, it is true, are ig- 
norant and our country people miseducated; but 
The Arab of the Arabian 
Desert is not vulgar, and neither is the Apache. 


they are not vulgar. 


But that our cities vulgarize is too plain to need 
proving; though if proof were needed, our spok- 
And we 
should not forget that vulgarity is no trifling mat- 


en English and manners would suffice. 


ter, for it is composed of ignorance and of be- 
lief in it; of incapacity for intellectual distinction ; 
of distaste for moral and all other refinements: 
and it is usually attended by insolence and ill-will. 
A vulgarized human being is thus a damaged soul, 
a danger to the State; a contributive cause to the 
decline or corruption of the moral well-being that 
we try to embrace in the word “culture.” 
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Now, if many of us are vulgar, and multitudes 
of us are nomadic; and if these vulgarized no- 
mads suffer from stomach trouble and have no in- 
tellectual interests ; and if, when they make mon- 
ey, and are thus free to do and be what they 
choose, they then choose to do and be only what 
they have hitherto done and been, leaving ideals, 
noble behavior, intellectual enjoyments, the pleas- 
ure of the arts, and the pursuit and practice of the 
simple life, to their chauffeur—well, all this does 
not precisely make for a rich and Athenian cul- 


ture, not even for thi rice-hammered hardihood 


of Rome. 


IT] 

Whatever it is that brings us to a suffering and 
dissatisfaction so debilitating and so general must 
itself be positive and operate upon great masses of 
our population. With this conception in mind, no 
one will be astonished when I say that a false con- 
ception of what makes for a good life is the main 
and active cause of great American malady of 
boredom. This false conception, apart from its 
sources, is as positive and powerful as any be- 
lieved-in truth. For error is as creative as truth, 
only it creates evil. And here we are at once in 
the sphere of ideals, and in that sphere we know 
well enough that the fruit of a false conception 
of things is not ofte1 for long, anything true 


or excellent. 


Our American brother is like the hero of Do- 

stoevsky’s novel. The false conception under 
which he labors, the error he believes to be truth, 
and on and in which he acts, is that he thinks there 
is no good life apart from labor, politics, and piety. 
3y a good life, | mean, as I have sought to indi- 
cate, not merely and exclusively moral conduct, 
but the life which is good for us because it is 
consonant with our higher nature, answers every 
demand of that nature, and, being thus necessary, 
brings us to every sort of fulfillment, to increase 
of all that is best in us, and so to happiness—or at 
least contentment. Such a life implies freedom 
of choice and self-activity, 
that the man leading it flourishes in health of 
body, mind, and spirit, producing fruit according 
to his kind, finding and fulfilling himself. Speak- 
ing in terms of religion, when he leads such a life 
he obeys the voice of God. Such a life he feels to 
it good. 


of our countrymen are 


and brings it about 


be good, and he calls 
But the larger number 


convinced that labor, politics, and piety are the 


whole of life; and this error takes a still more 
positive form when the misguided man believes 
the pleasures of art, music, poetry, social meet- 
ings, and the intellectual life, to be in themselves 
irreligious, low, bad, or negligible. Now see how 
this false ideal delivers the American over to 
misery and vice. 

He despises and discards those things which the 
soul of man creates for its own joy. In so doing 
he puts himself on a level with crude and semi 
barbarous tribes like the Kaffirs or Yaquis. For 
these, too, plough the earth for bread, live under 
a system of traditional custom, as binding as law, 
and are pious according to their own lights. They 
lack nothing but, simply, civilization; which is to 
say, they lack the good life—the sort of life, lei 
us say, led by Jefferson and Franklin when the, 
were not at work. 

It is, I feel, sufficiently obvious that our people 
do actually live a life that is crude and semibar- 
barous. It was not always so. Historical events 
have deprived the American of much that he 
should and once did possess. He is not conscious 
of the loss of these means of a finer and more 
copious life. He does not know that time, circum- 
stance, and the course of things have, with exqui- 
site sleight of hand, stolen away all his best means 
of happiness, all the wonder and wealth of his 
soul. All he knows is that his life is empty, and 
he feels sad. 

[f we could plainly show the casual process of 
his deprivation of good, we should not only be 
breathing life into history—we should be at once 
made aware of the true nature of the things he 
has lost. 

But, to do this, we should be obliged to write a 
novel; for only a novel, with its infinitude of lov- 
ing detail, could show us the American man in the 
process of becoming, of being compelled to be- 
come, the thing he now is. I have often wished 
the task might be undertaken: that a novel, pre- 
ferably long and delightful, should be composed, 
showing the English or Scotch emigrant, say, of 
the later seventeenth century, landing on our 
shore, and being, in the years following, stripped 
bare of half his intellectual and spiritual powers 
and possessions. 

We should then see a robust and adventurous 
man step from civilization and a rich popular cul- 
ture into the void of the wilderness; we should see 
him provided, on his landing, with a complex and 
ancient religion; and we should then see him, as 
pioneer, hunter, and backwoodsman, lose all the 
fineness of that religion, cease to practise its rites, 
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ret its formulz, and retain of it little but the 


emory. We should see his mate obliged to pre- 
pare the food for their fourteen children helter- 
kelter, as best she might, and we should shortly 
be witness to her resort to saleratus, hot bread, 
pork, and that man-destroying weapon, the fry- 
ing-pan. 

We should see dance, ballad, and glee in the 
process of being forgotten. We should see the 
Englishman attenuate his social customs, his man- 
ners, his jollity; and the Scot forget the gay or 
ragic songs of his forbears, air and words alike 
slipping away from him into the soft, perpetual 


twilight ot the primeval forest. 

\nd presently we should assist in the emigra- 
tion of his children, to the Valley of Virginia, or 
the banks of the Wabash, and again should watch 
the heavy, swaying schooner-wagons of the chil- 
dren of those children drifting slowly westwards, 
across the Father of Waters, to the Great Plains, 


the prairies, where at 


past their forefathers had created that they might 
live in something more than the momentary taste 
of the palate and touch of the palm. 

And with these means of happiness and of a 
full and flourishing life, we should stumble on yet 
higher things— music of infinite remoteness, 
creeds as old, almost, as the rise of man, the 
grace and charm of an ancient and mellow reli- 
gion, and—yes—even the Psalms of David and 
the songs of Shakespeare. I repeat: we should, 
in all verity and sincereness, see these things, and 
far more than these, lying mouldy and forgotten 
in the charred ashes or the dung of the buffalo. 


* * * * * 


IV 
That the leisure hours of a million men are 
not joyous does, however, not admit of exact 
demonstration. Still, if I must play the game of 
a citation of living men in proof of my thesis, 
then, indeed, my heart 





last their own descend- 
nts are lost to sight 

knowledge under 
the shadow .of Mount 
And observing 


Shasta. 


narrowly those famous 


covered wagons on their 
long trail, in every 
mountain gorge, in being voted or prayed for? 


every defile lit up and 





no good meaning for us. 
a man meets a dun or the shadow of death. 
But, in Heaven's name, what is the reason 


pious people is subject to intolerable tedium 


leaps up, for I know 


Thus, if | am right, our leisure hours have that my enemy has 


We meet them as given himself into my 
hand, and I cry out, as 


boys do at prisoner’s 


why a robust, self-governing, and sufficiently base, “I will take Mr. 


William Allen White 


in those hours when it is not at work, or for my ‘side.’” He 


shall bear witness. He 
shall tell us in what de- 








blooming with the pale 


large flowers of the rhododendron, and on the 


gently undulating blue-green prairie, we should 
find the ashes of the fires they lit, and about which 
they warmed their cold fingers, and told stories 
of how their forefathers lived in the tide-water 
county of Old Virginia, in the green fields of 
Sussex, or on the bonnie braes of Kilravock. 
\nd searching among those innumerable circles 
of faded, former fires, among the pale ashes of 
oak and pine, or in the charred dung of the buffalo, 
we should find in every heap their loved, their 
lost, their forgotten, their disused spiritual pos- 
not only bits of colored glass, beads, 
shreds of calico, lying there to witness that world- 

aking, world-creating historical event—the Great 
Migration; not these only, but other and greater 


Sse sions: 


gs, dropped, lost, and put by of stern neces- 
song and dance, with violin and clavichord, 
rlands of flowers, graces and charms, manners 

| customs, convivial meetings, festivals, the life 

ot the mind, and respect for it, gayeties of heart, 
| all diversions, all distinctions, all that in the 


gree the Kansan loves 
and lives a full and flourishing life, and to how 
much happiness he seems to attain. 

I take Mr. White for my side the more readily 
as he has such a hearty appreciation of the value 
of material goods, and such an understanding of 
the part that law and political justice play in 
human life. And, further, Mr. White is genial, 
and fair, and humorous. 
carried along with what he writes. He is a man 
not at war with life; he does not see it darkly; 
he does not rebel. He is even faintly tinged with 
our roseate optimism, and he is one of the few 


Impossible not to be 


men who can speak of our modern Puritanism 
without roiling the rowdy Cavalier, who inhab- 
its, | am afraid, the bosom of every true lover of 
life. Mr. White, too, is in love with Kansas. 
To be in love is an engaging state of mind, 
and in Mr. White results in a desire to celebrate 
the object of his affections. He is aware of the 
imperfections of his bride, but he prefers to dwell 
on her material well-being, her “determination to 
make the Ten Commandments work,” her stark 
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morality, her political church, and her eager re- 


forming spirit. His bride may lack the graces 
Soule Miche,” 
but she has the main thing: she’s a moral woman, 


and elegancies of the ladies of the “ 
and a good housekeeper. And yet, despite his 
admiration for Kans Mr. White makes certain 
admissions, And his tone in making them fills 


me with a fear that all is not so well with Kansas 


as we have hitherto thought. 
Mr. White describes the physical well-being, 


the comfort, justice, order, and health of his 


fellow citizens, and expatiates on the fact that 


his own neighborhood enjoys “twenty-five miles 
of hard-surfaced roads, and more telephones and 
Ford cars than there are heads of families.” He 
writes (I change the order of his sentences with 
but a very little malice) : “We are a deeply reli- 
gious people. ‘Life and Liberty are esteemed. 


We have no criminal class. Still we are not a 
joyless people.” It here that I begin to feel 
a dusk of anxiety creep upon me 

“Deep in our hearts is the obsessed fanaticism 
of John Brown.” But I am under the impres- 
sion that fanaticsm is no very cordial friend to 
human liberty, and is an embittered foe to all 
that is liberal and enlarging in life. I feel almost 
inclined to ask if it would not be better to have a 
few less hard-surfaced roads, and a few, just a 
few more criminals, and not so many fanatics. 

Mr. White, however, goes on to tell us that 


those who strive to make life beautiful for them- 


selves and others in Kansas do not find, if I un- 


derstand him, much response to their endeavor. 
That Kansas, though just and thriving, has not 
as yet produced a great poet, or musician, or 
philosopher ; and that surely democracy is futile 


if out of it omething worthy—eternally 
worthy” does not ome ! “The Tree shall be 
known by its fruits,” and finally, to quote him 
directly: “Nothing is more gorgeous in form and 
color than a Kansas sunset; yet it is hidden from 
us. The Kansas prairies are as mysterious and 
their loveliness, yet: we graze 


. Yes, 


moody as the Sé 


” 


and plough them, and do not see them. 


he continues, “though Kansas is well off, she lacks 
joy!” 
And reflecting up 


~ 


n his own previous assertion 
that Kansas disapp1 ; of the Latin way of life, 
with its temperate drinking of wine, its singular 
indifference to continence in the male animal, and 
its frank delight in songs of a somewhat pagan 
] 


nature, he is moved to make a very wise observa- 


tion. He makes it, as it were, doubtfully, modest- 


ly, but he makes it 


“Surely ail joy, all happiness, all permanent de- 
light that restores the love of man, does not come 
from the wine, women, and song which Kansas 
frowns upon!” 

And his conclusion is that this question, the 
question of the absence of “joy,’’—that is, I sup- 
pose, of natural and wholesome pleasure,—is not 
a Kansas question, but “tremendously American.” 

Well, I feel that with such a witness, “my side’’ 
wins. Mr. White is surely as much dissatisfied 
with American life as I should wish every man 
to be; and his dissatisfaction goes straight to the 
point I labor—we lack “joy.” He sums the 
matter up in telling us that in Kansas we have an 
energetic and just people, fermenting with re- 
formers, enjoying “a perfect sewer-system,” and 
an infinity of telephones, and Ford cars; but 
which yet possesses little or none of that “per- 
manent delight which restores the soul of man.”’ 

“These Kansans,” then,—or these Americans, 

have the prairies, with their changeful colors, 
their moods; but the prairies possess for them no 
other significance than what they may find in their 
front parlor, papered with magenta roses and pink 
lilies. ; 

How was it that a Russian serf, the poet Kol- 
soff, could so rejoice in the beauty of the steppes 
he ploughed for another? Or how was it that an 
ignorant stripling, half-naked, and, later in life, 
far more criminal in his actions than Kansas 
would countenance, could, in his high tone, sing, 


or Say ——— 


He sendeth the springs into the valleys 
The wild asses quench their thirst. 


To the American it would be indubitable that 
none but wild asses would quench their thirst at 
these springs of God. 

Mr. White, in short, thinks that we Americans 
have no love for nature, get nothing from it 
nothing more than a dog or an ox gets. And, 
further, he indicates that whether Kansans, or 
otherwise, we fail to get anything from the two 
great, popular and associated arts, Poetry and 
Music. Yet these two arts are main-traveled 
roads to a world of life-giving pleasure and hu- 
man perfection; and they are, too, within the spe 
cific compass of our racial giftedness. 

Now, a people to which Nature, Music, and 
Poetry are as blank as they probably are to a dog 
or an ox, is necessarily pitched back upon coarse, 
animal pleasures; or it seeks for the excitement 
which our human constitution demands, in the 
stimulus provided by Coca-Cola drunk in excess 








de- 
me 


Sas 
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For social diversion, not untinged by pathos, an 
auction-sale must serve; or at a pinch, the funeral 
of some unknown citizen, where death itself 
makes us feel, if nothing else, at least the tremor 
of apprehension. When all else fails, there is 
alcohol ; and wanting that, the man can sleep. 
* * 
v 

Let me, therefore, appeal to a woman, that is, to 
1 Circuit Rider’s Wife, by Mrs. Corra Harris. 

The book is an autobiographical sketch, writ- 
ten with a gusto, sparkle, and humor that should 
have recommended it to the higher critical appre- 
ciation. It treats, witl 


in My Antonia the current of things in a similar 
town in Nebraska. What here we have dealt with 
is not the aristocratic South, or the effete East, 
but the West; that portion of our empire where, 
as the popular song has it, everything is a little 
wider, warmer, larger, and more generous—in 
short, happier. 

Do we find it so? No; the life which the 
writer paints, or suggests, is divested of all the 
nobler pleasures; empty of intellectual interest ; 
devoid of social diversion; artless, heartless, fur 
tive, narrow, bleak, mournful, mean, and inhu- 
man. Impossible to speak or read of it jocosely. 
Jest and irony die in their preconception. This is 

the American! ‘To this 





much else, of our Amer 


ican life, as it was live 


The life which the writer paints, or sug- 


he has fallen! We look 


in the magic glass, and 


forty years ago, in th gests, is divested of all the nobler pleasures; the glass is truly magic 
country districts of empty of intellectual interest; devoid of so- with the grace and 
Southern State. (nd cial diversion; artless, heartless, furtive, nar- truth of genius, and we 


in such districts, as we 
all know, life has n 

very much changed with 
lapse of time. There is 
much animation in the 
account of that life, 


and, rarest of things 11 


row, bleak, mournful, mean, and inhuman. see our 
Impossible to speak or read of it jocosely. 
Jest and irony die in their preconception. 
This is the American! 
We look in the magic glass, and the glass 
is truly magic with the grace and truth of 
genius, and we see our American brother's 


To this he has fallen! 


American 
brother’s face. It is a 
very sad face, but not 
sad with thought; not 
furrowed by dark ex 
perience; not weary 
with having lived. No, 


a book by an American face. It is a very sad face, but not sad the face, as it appears 
author, there is an ex with thought; not furrowed by dark experi- on this canvas, wears 
traordinary subtlety, in ence; not weary with having lived. No, the the mournful, — baffled 


what we are accustomed 


» call the psychology Ol 





face, as it appears on this canvas, wears the 
mournful, baffled expression of a soul which 


expression of a_ soul 


which does not know 








the characters _ por- does not know how to live, and has not how to live, and has 
trayed. lived. not lived. 
What is the nature of It can only be said of 
e life described? | these unhappy people 


think any reader of Mrs. Harris’s book will agree 
with me when I say that the life is chill, sterile, 
sad, and, above all, dull. In fact, it is dull with a 
dullness which surpasses any dullness that this 
reader has ever encountered, save in just such 
country-sides. As, however, the narrative does 
concern itself with a backward people, and a 
Methodist community of that period, it might 
felt, and reasonably so, that we cannot expect 
t, gayety, social diversion, or even human happi- 
ss in such a milieu. 
Let me, then, turn to another woman writer, 
Miss Willa Cather, for support. 


ce of her gift we all know. 


The excel- 
Whatever her 

vels may lack, it is certainly not truth, candor, 
or a knowledge of the people of whose existence 
In The Song of the Lark the author 
portrays the life led in a small town in Colorado ; 


S treats. 


that the existence they are called upon to endure is 
composed of that iteration of nothing to which the 
human soul cannot accustom itself this side of an 
insane asylum. If Mrs. Corra Harris, and Miss 
Willa Cather report with only half truth the facts 
of our case, we must feel that we are in a bad 
way ; that we really are a decivilized people, want- 
ing in all the arts of civilization; and in conse- 
quence, undeveloped, starved of all that is best— 
discontented, and dull. To this state our false 
conception of what is good has brought us. 


* * * 
VI 
If the life our people lead is not good, but bad ; 
if it is an existence which, by what it lacks, de- 
humanizes ; if it tortures the young heart and crip- 
ples the youthful mind; if it is green and yet cor- 
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rupt ; if it is stupefyingly dull and empty of good; 
if it is mean, ignoble, and poor, we must face these 
facts, analyze them, interpret them if we can, and 
try to understand them. 

In the sphere of religion Wycliffe and Luther 
were in their day not remiss in pointing out cor- 
ruption. And the poets, the novelists, of our time 
are their true sons, and should take heart of hope 


3 1 


from the examples of those great Reformers, who 


first acquainted themselves with what was wrong, 
and thereafter reformed it. First, the weighing 
of facts, then their interpretation, and after that 
the more agreeable task of the betterment of 
what is bad. With us, in the Western world, re- 
form is too frequently directed upon political 
evils only. Above all, it neglects the preliminary 
labor of the knowledge and understanding of the 
evil to be removed. 

And again, our energetic spirit of reform 
wastes itself in the endeavor to raise the lowest 
and most unfortunate class a little, a very little 


higher. 

But it is not the blind and the crippled, it is not 
the half-witted, or the nomad worker, with and in 
whom lie the destinies of America. To the excep- 


tional boy or girl, to the gifted, to those who by 
the divine grace of high breeding in humble cir- 
cumstances, are foreordained to some sort of lead- 
ership; to those to whom God has already given 
much, to them give yet more. Concentrate on the 
best you now have, and the wheels of progress 
will spin twice as fast as they now do. Cultivate 
your productive soil, and let the barren mountain 
pasture, or the marshland, wait a while. If this is 
unchristian, so much the worse for our modern 
Christianity. It was to this aim that Emerson 
dedicated his life. 

But to do this, however inadequately, we must 
see clearly, as in the daylight of truth, in the very 
cruelty of it, those things in which American life 
is most wanting. And we must see that this ab- 
sence of great and glorious things has not come 
about by chance, but is owing to our false concep- 
tion of what is good, what bad; and that this de- 
valuation of good, this arid contempt of it, is the 
creative cause of all the wretchedness which so 
keenly affects us. We must seek to realize that 
this is the main cause why, in the midst of per- 
fect tranquillity, and unparalleled plenty, we are 
neither contented nor happy. No doubt, other 


causes are at work upon us. But this is the Satan 
of our life. This is the Goliath of America. And 
against this giant power of evil, so deeply en- 
trenched, so apparently unassailable, untouchable, 
the future American critic must throw whatever 
puny stone he may have in his sling. By thus do- 
ing, by destroying this dark misconception, we 
shall, at least in a measure, bring about the good 
life. 

[ may seem to some readers, at this point, to 
speak in hyperbole, and to be now as grotesquely 
extravagant in hope of the good, as I was earlier 
extreme in criticism of the bad. I may seem, too, 
to have advanced very inadequate proof that our 
life is not the most excellent one in the world. 

I have mentioned Mr. George Santayana; let 
us listen to him. In his Character and Opinion sn 
the United States he speaks of us Americans and 
of our life, at some length. He appraises our 
civilization, and culture, and analyzes our char- 
acteristics, without fear, with indeed much can- 
dor, but with esteem and affection. In his Pre- 
face, he writes: “I am confident of not giving 
serious offense to the judicious, because they will 
feel that it is affection for the American people 
that makes me wish that what is best and most 
beautiful should not be absent from their lives. 

. . There is, in America, a fund of vigor, good- 
ness, and hope such as no nation ever possessed 
before.” In America, “all is love of achievement, 
nothing is unkindness; it is a fearless people, and 
free from malice. 

“This soil,” he continues, “is propitious to every 
seed, but why should it not also breed clean think- 


“99 
? 


ing, honest judgment, and rational happiness ! 


The Leaden-Eyed 


Let not young souls be smothered out before 
They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride 
It is the world’s one crime, its babes grow dull, 
Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 
Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, 
Not that they die but that they die like sheep. 
VACHEL LINDSAY 





From “Collected Poems,” Copyright by Macmil- 
lan Co. 
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Helping a Neighborhood to Play 


RECREATIONAL PROGRAM OF Tau Beta ComMMmuNitTy House 


Mrs. Epset B. Forp 


President of Tau Beta Association, Hamtranck, Michigan 


Since the people who come to the Tau Beta 
mmunity House are almost entirely Polish, 
re being a few other Slavic peoples with only 
sprinkling of Jews and Negroes, the recreation 
gram is a rather diversified one, planned to 
eet the desires of many ages and types. We are 
till new enough in the field to enjoy seeing a 
neighborhood stir itself as the unused, forgotten 


nstinct of play answers the call, and a tiny glim- 
of responsive joyousness crowds out the 

vy dullness. 
\thletics, of course, top the list in the appeal 


men and boys but lack of a gymnasium or any 
ysical equipment rather handicaps the work; 
is counterbalanced somewhat by the use of 
school gymnasiums for three afternoons and 

) evenings a week. The rooms at the House 
used by the clubs for business meetings and 
game rooms and so it is a clamoring group that 
besieges the door on gym days. The afternoon 
lubs go in relays so all have an opportunity to 
basket ball is the order of the 


use the gym, where 
except with the younger groups, and a tre- 


mendous rivalry has been built up between the 
fferent clubs over their respective teams. 
Scheduled inter-club games as well as outside 


games are held each week. The two evenings 
iring the week are given over to the men and 
ler boys, who naturally have the outstanding 


\n interesting feature of the athletic work is 
of the boxing and wrestling teams drawn 
m the young men’s clubs, who have a workout 

every night during the week. Throughout the 

winter they are among the entries at the various 
exhibitions given at different community houses, 
nd in the early Spring put on a lively contest of 
their own with an attendance from the neighbor- 

hood of about 2,000. 

Football and baseball claim their own at their 
pointed times, teams being chosen on the same 
n as those of the basket ball, different clubs 
ng units. We have a field separated from the 
playground which is used for this purpose and 
luring the winter we are indebted to the City of 


Hamtranck for making an ice-rink of it, which 
is used to its limit. 

Classes in handicraft, although as yet in a more 
or less embryonic stage, have aroused much in- 
terest among the younger boys, who delighted 
their sisters with miniature furniture and doll 
toys at Christmas time. 

The peak of achievement for the boys is to be 
one of the fortunates to be chosen to spend two 
weeks at Caddy Camp in the summer. This is a 
camp located at Gauklers Point, a delightful spot 
overlooking Lake St. Clair, where a vacation is 
given to the boys and they are able to pay for their 
board by caddying at the Grosse Pointe Country 
Club. There is time for exercises, breakfast, a 
swim and a game of baseball, before the bus calls 
to take them to the Country Club where they caddy 
for the afternoon. Back at camp, a genial cook 
who knows boys’ appetites waits supper for the 
last straggler, and then the evening brings a camp 
fire and stories, or it may be games in the recrea- 
tion tent with the intermittent accompaniment 
of a much used victrola or perhaps just a book 
from the many sent out by the Library. From a 
drab house on a hot, bare street, to a willow 
shaded point, redolent with the spiciness of pines 
jutting far out into the water is a joy not to be 
relinquished without regret; but at the end of his 
two weeks, each boy gives his place to the eager 
one awaiting his chance and goes back home with 
a glorious memory. 

In dramatics we are feeling our way rather 
slowly and carefully, battling against the taste 
which cheap movies and crude dancing have de- 
veloped in an untrained, impressionable group. 
However, dramatics, directly or indirectly, enter 
into all the work with clubs of younger girls. 
It needs only a suggestion for the game which 
quickly changes the meagerly clad Polish child 
into the lovely Princess as the age-old story of 
Cinderella is acted out. Singing games and dra- 
matic stories are ever the delight of the younger 
children and constitute their club program. 

At the parties it is a custom of ours to have one 
group prepare the program for the entertainment 
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of the others. At Christmas time an operetta, 


very simple and understandable, was given by a 
group of girls between eight and ten years old 
selected from the clubs. Into the play came Santa 
Claus, who at its end marched off with all the chil- 
dren, performers and listeners, to find the ice 


cream and circle about the Christmas Tree, mak- 


ing it all seem to the children much like a continu- 
ous game. 

Folk dancing from the easy to the more in- 
volved forms is carried out in all of the girls’ 


afternoon clubs. To be able to dance is the Open 


Sesame to the heart almost any girl in our 
neighborhood and these clubs are popular with all 
ages, the grace and rhythm acquired in folk dances 
seeming to be something of beauty which these 
people can make and keep as peculiarly their own. 
A club of girls recently gave an exhibition of folk 


dancing together with a play, having the children 
of their own school as the audience, three per- 


formances playing to about 2,200 children as 
spectators 

In each department every effort is made to draw 
attention to the necessity of physical fitness and to 
encourage the formation of health habits. In or- 
der to bring it all the more forcibly to everyone 
and to show how vital it is to recreation, the Dra- 
matic Department has been coordinating its work 
with that of the Nutrition Class and is now train- 
ing the members for a Health Play which will be 
given before all the clubs 

In an attempt to stimulate the older groups into 
some worthwhile dramatic effort, outside organ- 
izations are brought in, the Local Junior League 
being among those giving a performance this 
winter. Again, it is a concert, motion picture, or 
the ever entrancing marionettes that give an hour 
of joy, and perhaps is the means of arousing that 
latent spark which is only satisfied by trying one’s 


own wings. 


The clubs’ activities culminate in the Spring 
with a pageant, two or three hundred children tak- 
ing part. Colors, music and dances and, if we are 
fortunate, a sunny sl blend to make a lovely 
effect, leaving the child with a real sense of 
achievement. 

Two days a week there is a story hour and long 


before the appointed time, eager, impatient chil- 
dren have gathered and twist and turn on the gray 
chairs in the sunny, attractive room used for this 


purpose. There are two storytellers and the chil- 


dren are divided into age groups. Sometimes it 
is a tale of far away lands or the simplest of 
Mother Goose stories and then again it may be a 
book beautifully illustrated that holds the child, 
but anyhow it is a serious, wide-eyed face which 
is turned up and listens with avidity and sighs at 
the last word. 

Each Tuesday evening all roads lead to the 
Community House, for the whining notes of the 
saxophone coming out through the open windows 
proclaim the weekly dance and from all direc- 
tions young men and women drawn from the 
neighborhood industries crowd the much too in- 
adequate space of our Library. An orchestra is 
brought in for the occasion and American jazz 
holds sway for the evening. The nominal charge 
of twenty-five and thirty cents is made, and it is 
interesting to note that the dances invariably cover 
all expenses. If desired, the regular Tuesday 
dance becomes a special club party, the members 
taking charge and any surplus going into their 
treasury. All festivals become gala occasions and 
decorations and special features celebrate the 
event. 

Another activity which the clubs take over is 
the custom of Open House. On specified Sun- 
days, the clubs preside and through the afternoon 
until 7 o’clock people drop in for cards, lunch or 
just to be sociable. 

After the clubs have discontinued, there is the 
playground, and all summer from nine in the 
morning until nine at night between 200 and 250 
children come each day to have their fun. The 
playground is equipped with swings for big and 
little as well as babies, teeters, slides, sandpile and 
wading pool. It is large enough so that groups 
may be divided according to age or desirability for 
different games, and is especially nice for group 
games as it is removed from the field on which 
baseball is played, which by the way, seems to be 
a never ending game through the whole day, 
varying only with the participants. “Picnic” is 
the magic word for assembling a crowd and no 
week goes by without some group’s taking lunch 
and going to some spot where there is water and 
green grass to spend the day. 

With the passing of summer our year closes and 
September opens with new clubs, fresh interests, 
and many unfamiliar faces to be organized into 
groups. 














Play and Juvenile Delinquency 


Ropert E, Park, Litt.D. 


University of Chicago 


I. THE NATURAL DEPRAVITY OF MANKIND 


In view of the fact that man is so manifestly— 
Aristotle described him—a political animal, 
wedestined to live in association with, and de- 
pendence upon, his fellows, it is strange and 
teresting to discover how utterly unfitted by 
ture man is for life in society. 

[t is true, no doubt, that man is the most gre- 
garious of animals, but is it nevertheless true 
that the thing of which he still knows least, is 
the business of carrying on an associated exis- 
tence. Here, as elsewhere, it is those who have 
eiven the subject the closest study—the educator, 
the criminologist, and the social worker—who 
are most aware of the incalculable elements in 
every social situation, and feel most keenly their 
inability to control human behavior. 

In his recent study of what he calls The Un- 
idjusted Girl, Dr. W. I. Thomas, referring to 
this matter, calls attention to the fact that “The 
whole criminal procedure is based on punishment, 
and yet we do not even know that punishment 
deters from crime. Or, rather, we know that it 
sometimes deters, and sometimes stimulates to 
further crime, but we do not know the conditions 

ler which it acts in one way or another.” 

So ill-adapted is the natural, undomesticated 

an to the social order into which he is born; 
so out of harmony are all the native impulses 
of the ordinary healthy human with the demands 
which society imposes, that it is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that his childhood—the period 
during which it is said we learn most—is mainly 
spent in learning what he must not do; and then 


g 
it is more than likely that his youth will be 
largely devoted to rebellion against the codes, 

nventions and social habits that he learned in 
c] Idhood 


recreations will very likely turn out to be some 


\s to the remainder of his life, his 


sort of vacation and escape from this same social 
to which he has finally learned to accom- 
te, but not wholly reconcile, himself. 


delivered October 9, 1923, Recreation Congress, Spring- 
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So far is this description true, that our an- 
cestors, living under a sterner discipline and in 
a moral order less flexible and accommodating 
than our own, were so impressed with the innate 
cantankerousness of ordinary mankind that they 
were driven to the assumption that there was 
something fundamentally diabolical in human 
nature—a view which found expression in the 
well known doctrine of the natural depravity of 
man. 

One reason why human beings, in contrast 
with the lower animals, seem to be so ill-adapted 
to the world in which they are born, is due to 
the fact that the environment in which human 
beings live is made up so largely of the experience 
and memories of the people who have preceded 
them. 

This experience and these memories, which 
have crystallized and become embodied in tradi- 
tion, in custom, and in folk-ways, constitute the 
social as distinguished from the biological en- 
vironment, for man is not an individual merely, 
with certain native and _ inherited biological 
traits, but he is at the same time a person with 
manners, sentiments, attitudes and ambitions. 

It is the social environment to which the per- 
son responds, and it is these responses of the 
person to his environment that define his person- 
ality and give to the individual a moral character. 


II. Society AND THE SocrAL MILIEU 


This social environment in which individual 
men and mankind in general have acquired nearly 
if not all the traits that we regard characteristi- 
cally human, is what we call society—society in 
the large; what Comte called “Humanity.” 

When, however, we attempt to consider a little 
more in detail this society, which ideally includes 
all mankind, we discover that it is composed of 
a number of smaller groups, little societies, each 
of which represents some single aspect or division 
of this all-enveloping social milieu in which we 
live, and of which we are, at the same. time, a 
part. 

The first and most intimate portion of man’s 
social environment is his own body. As soon 
as we become conscious of ourselves, self-control 
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becomes one of our most difficult and absorbing 
problems. 
Man has many advantages over the lower 


animals. On the other hand, the lower animals 


are not troubled by what Frazer describes as 
“the perils of the soul” ; they do not have the prob- 
lem of managing themselves. 

Most of us have known at some time in our 
lives that “sickening sense of inferiority” that 


comes over one when, in competition with his 


] 


fellows, he first realizes the inadequacy of his 
personal resources—physical, mental and moral 


—to achieve his personal ambitions. 


So important to the development of the per- 
sonality of the individual is this consideration of 
himself, that it has been made the basis of one 
of the numerous schools of psychiatry in Europe. 
Doctor Alfred Adler’s theory of “psychic com- 
pensation” is based on the observation that the 
individual who is conscious of his inferiority in 
one field, inevitably seeks to compensate himself 
for this lowered self-esteem, by success in some 
other direction. He may, on the other hand, by 
concentration and efi overcome his handicap. 
Adler points out that there are numerous in- 
stances in which individuals have made striking 
successes—in fact, in fields in which they were 


least fitted constitutionally to succeed. 


When this sense of inferiority is acute, as in 
the case of some bodily deformity, or if for any 
other constitutional reason, so that the person is 
peculiarly sensitive about himself, there results 


what Adler describ 
tion,” which manifests itself in certain definite 


“psychic over-compensa- 
neurotic and soci pathological tendencies, 
usually described as “‘egocentrism.” 

“The neurotic shows a series of sharply em- 
phasized traits of character which exceed 
the normal standard. The marked sensitive- 
ness, the irritable debility, the suggestibility, 
the egotism, the penchant for the fantastic, 
the estrangement from reality, but also more 
special traits such as tyranny, malevolence, 

a self-sacrificing virtue, coquetry, anxiety 

and absent-mindedness are met with in the 

majority of case histories.” 

After the individual’s own person, the most 
intimate environment, to the stimulus of which 
the personality responds, is the family. The 
family, as it exists under modern conditions, has 
fallen from the high estimation in which it was 
held by earlier generations. 

I once heard a distinguished psychologist say 
that he had been forced to the conclusion, after 
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much patient study, that the family was probably 
the worst place in which to bring up a child. In 
general, | should say the psychiatrists seem to 
have a very poor opinion of the modern family 
as an environment for children. 

The “one-child family” is now generally recog- 
nized as one of the characteristic social situations 
in which egocentric behavior is likely to manifest 
itself. It is certain that parents, just because of 
their solicitude for the welfare of their children, 
are not always safe companions for their children. 
However that may be today, it is certain that it 
was in the family that most of the traits which 
we may describe as human, were originally 
developed. 

Outside the circle of the family and the neigh- 
borhood in which intimate and personal relations 
are maintained, there is the community; the local 
community, and the larger, organized community 
represented by the city and the nation, and out 
beyond that limit there is beginning to emerge 
the vast and vague outline of that larger world- 
community which Graham Wallas has described 
under the title “The Great Society.” 

The community, then, is the name that we 
give to this larger and most inclusive social 
milieu, outside of ourselves, our family, and our 
immediate neighborhood, in which the individual 
maintains not merely his existence as an indivi- 
dual, but his life as a person. 

The community, with its wider interests and 
its larger purposes and aims, surrounds us, en- 
closes us and compels us—not by mere pressure 
from without, not by the fear of censure merely, 
but by the sense of our interest in and responsi- 
bility to interests not our own. It is in the 
community, rather than in the family, that our 
moral codes first get explicit and formal defini- 
tion; it is in the community that we first created 
formal organizations like the church, the school, 
the courts, and a multitude of lesser agencies, to 
enable us to carry on this larger corporate social 
existence. 

It is in this community, with its various or- 
ganizations and its rational schemes for control 
of the individual, and not elsewhere, that we 
have delinquency. Delinquency is, in fact, in 
some sense the measure of the failure of our 
community organizations to function. 


With this introduction, the speaker proceeded 
to develop the thesis that the fundamental source 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Home Play’ 


By Epna G. MEEKER 


“What happened to the 60,000 girls who dis- 
appeared in the United States last year?” This is 
the question asked by the National Association 

f Travelers’ Aid Societies. It is a challenge to 
every one who hears it, and also raises other 


uestions. What of the homes of these girls, 
of the homes that cannot hold their boys, and 

those from which fathers and mothers are 
leserters ! 


A fundamental cause for this exodus of in- 
dividuals, which carries in its wake such heart- 
breaks, and too frequently blighted lives and 
disrupted homes, exists and remedies must be 
found. 

One of these 60,000 girls I happened to know 
.bout very particularly. Just a year ago I was 
spending a few weeks in a small town hemmed in 
by mountains and peculiarly isolated. This town 
was thoroughly startled one morning when the 
news quickly spread that a young girl had run 
away from home and that, through remorse, the 
father had attempted to kill himself. The home 
was a new one with an attractive exterior and 
beautifully located. The father was well-to-do and 
prominent in the city’s life. The daughter, hav- 
ing few outside interests, spent much time at 
home. The family took little thought about help- 
ing her plan for the things she would be interested 
to do and for which she had talent. Evidently 
they thought the girl should be content in the good 
home with all its physical comforts and with food 
to eat, clothes to wear, and church and the movies 
to go to. When the girl made her personal at- 
tempt for self-expression, doing it through the 
only avenue she could see open, the family waked 
to the fact that they had failed their child. Day 
after day the newspapers, far and near, were re- 
cording the facts about her going and clews to her 
whereabouts and also reports from the hospital of 
the father’s condition. The family was the chief 
topic of conversation in the locality, men and wo- 
men often delaying their business to go over de- 
tails and express surmises and opinions. An out- 
standing criticism was that the father never stayed 
t home evenings. This is only a brief account of 

tragedy which made a deep impression on an 
ntire community and the memory of which will 

t for long years. The sorrow and stain have 


address delivered at the Recreation Congress, Springfield, 
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become a part of the family life and history. It is 
for us to remember that besides this individual 
story there were tens of thousands in this country 
last year which were equally heartbreaking. 
What the figures will be for this year and for the 
years to come who can tell? Surely we must do 
our part to reduce them to a minimum. And will 
you please remember this about the mountain town 
girl—after she had gone her family knew what 
they might have done to make her happy at home, 
and this knowledge of neglect was what gave 
the father a feeling of despair. Somehow it 
makes us believe that Wisdom always stands wait- 
ing for us to open our minds to receive it. 

Added to the thousands who leave home be- 
cause of dissatisfactions are the unnumbered in- 
dividuals who never willingly remain at home to 
enjoy companionship with their families. This 
must be because someone or everyone lacks ability 
or sufficient interest to make the family life seem 
worth while, entertaining or at least pleasant. 

To this group belongs a young man of my ac- 
quaintance who, as soon as his income would al- 
low, left home to board somewhere else because, 
as he said, “No one would play games or do any- 
thing at home evenings.” This was true, although 
the home was otherwise a very comfortable and 
happy one. The young man’s sister is conscious 
of some lack because she calls going to visit an 
aunt, “Going home.” Here the family is not too 
busy or preoccupied to take an interest and some- 
times join in the child’s amusements. 

At one time, while calling in a New York tene- 
ment home, I asked the daughter, a girl of about 
13 years, what she did evenings. Her reply was, 
“Don’t you think our rooms horrid? I just can- 
not stay in and so walk up and down the street.” 
The two rooms were clean, but scantily furnished, 
and very poorly lighted, and I could well under- 
stand why the young daughter noticed a lack of 
cheer and cosy homelikeness. Sometimes it only 
needs a warm, bright light over a center table to 
make a whole family flock about it with reading, 
sewing, a game or whatever it may seem to invite 
the various individuals to do. 

The keynote to a happy life is a happy home. 
A place worthy the name home is where indivi- 
duals may feel a sense of relaxation from the 
problems or cares of the outer world and get 
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inspiration or encouragement to meet them, or 
where one may have the companionship of people 
who are loved in a particular way. 

Miss Murray, of the New York Travelers’ Aid 
Society, tells us that it is seldom a boy or girl 
runs away from a genuinely happy home. And 
isn’t the frequent first thought of dissatisfaction 
with home embodied in James Whitcomb Riley’s 


Verse ; 


“O what did the little boy 

"At nobody wanted him ta? 

Didn’t do nothin’ but romp an’ run, 
An’ whoop an’ holler an’ bang his gun, 
An’ bust fire-crackers, an’ ist have fun 


An’ ’ats all the little boy done !”’ 


Another step in dissatisfaction comes when, in 
a spirit of fun and for want of something better 
to do, a child will indulge in the ungentle art of 


teasing and for this receive what to him seems un- 
warranted rebuke and punishment. Then there 
are the countless occasions when a parent’s im- 
patience or nervous irritability burdens a child 
by creating in the home an atmosphere from which 
he wants toescape. Fortunately a majority of in- 
stances like these and other unhappy ones children 
meet are overbalanced by more usual experiences 
of love, sympathetic understanding and real com- 
radeship. 

The world is coming to accept the play spirit 
know that, when rightly un- 
it will add grace and beauty 


as God-given and t 
derstood and used, 


to our relationships with people, our work and our . 


Perhaps, too, we can say of the play 


worship. 
of humor, that it is a “saving 


spirit as we can 
sense.” 

Frequently when one feels too tired or too busy 
to play, play is just the thing needed for rest, 
rather than a sitting down to think about it, or 
going to sleep to wake with the burden still on 
one’s mind. That is a real friend who, at the 
psychological moment, appears and by his enthu- 
siasm and initiative proves to us we are too tired 
not to play. 

A certain hard-working widow living in a West 
Virginia mining location supports herself and 
children by keeping boarders. One evening last 
fall she climbed the road to the community hall 
because the children’s teacher had urged her to go 
to a game party there. She was an active partici- 
pant and later said, “When I went to the party I 
was so tired it seemed I never could get up the 


hill, but when it came time to leave I had forgot- 
ten all about being tired. At home the children, 
our boarders and | have played all the new games 
and have done the stunts and tricks | learned at 
the party.” 

It happened that at this particular party fun 
for the home circle was emphasized in the early 
part of the evening while the people were arriv- 
ing. The leaders happened to be some of those 
recreation workers who have made it a custom to 
utilize the time from the arrival of first guests un- 
til all have assembled in playing games and teach- 
ing stunts that might be enjoyed at home. It 
would be a simple matter for community workers 
to adopt the slogan, “Try this on your family,” 
and use it when teaching a song, a game, a stunt, 
telling a joke or story, giving an interesting piec« 
of information, or after teaching some kind oj 
handwork. 

Unless necessary absences are carefully ex- 
plained, children resent parents being away too 
frequently. They want to feel that mother o1 
father is near-by, even if they do not often seek 
their parents’ companionship. At one time while 
crossing a bridge with a little girl she said to me, 
after looking out over the water and discovering a 
lighthouse on an island in the distance, “I wish 
we lived there, for then mother would not go 
away so much.” Another girl, returning a bor- 
rowed game to a settlement house worker, asked, 
“Haven’t you some more as interesting as that? 
It kept my father and brother home all evening 
and they played until eleven o’clock.” 

Perhaps we do not often enough lend games or 
give them as presents, and possibly some practical 
ways may be devised for conducting circulating 
game libraries. 

Home play is not to be considered simply as 
playing games, or singing, or reading together in 
a family group, but it includes the spirit of glad- 
ness which so pervades home life that one can 
say, as did a Boy Scout in writing to friends, “| 
tell you we fellows don’t realize what a lot of in- 
door sport it is just to eat with the family on a 
cold winter night.” 

It is continually being proved that, with intelli- 
gent household organization and congenial com- 
panionship, housework and general homemaking 
may be a pleasure and not a burden. Yet we all 
know homes where to each member of the family 
every household activity is drudgery. We know, 
too, other homes where drudgery is annihilated 
through the spirit of energy and lightheartedness, 
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which says, “Let’s make short work of these 
lishes.” 

[wo years ago we were told that there were 

wenty-six million women and girls engaged in 
making and keeping homes in the United States ; 
that less than half that number were wage-earners, 
ind that of these, nine-tenths were, or soon would 
be, home-makers. We have reason to believe 
that these figures are ever growing and that it is 
the part of recreation specialists and other leaders 
to consider ways in which they may be of still 
greater service to this army of women and their 
ouseholds. The 1920 census report shows over 
6,400,000 farms in the United States, and having 
in mind the thousands of isolated mountain and 
prairie homes we can somewhat estimate the 
iny, many households that must depend for 
uch of their stimulus to play on an occasional 
gathering in the school-house or Grange hall and 
magazine and newspaper suggestions. 

Unless parents are careful to enjoy home play 
with their children and to encourage a recital of 
games and adventures in sport enjoyed when away 
from home, the time will come when father and 
mother will be considered too old to care for, or 
too old-fashioned to be interested in, the recrea- 
If parents deplore any 
“spirit of the age” perhaps, 
on second thought, they will add, “I guess we 
might have done more to make it more truly satis- 


tions of their children. 


phase of the so-called 


fying to our young people.” 
The sanest legacy parents can leave to their 
children is the ability to think clearly and to work 
ind play fairly and thoroughly and all with a 
Where this is accomplished 

the memory of home life will be a benediction. 
[Theodore Roosevelt, with his multitude of in- 


spirit of service. 


terests and responsibilities, always found time to 
romp and play or read with his children regularly 
when at home. When he or they were away he 


took time to write to them even if he had to dictate 
He knew it was 


1 


a letter from a barber’s chair. 
normal for a boy or girl to desire or even demand 
adventure and exploration and so took his chil- 
dren into the woods and open country and taught 
them the wonders of nature. He endeavored to 


make them hardy and unafraid and to take keen 


yment in living. 

ith splendid altruism newspapers and mag- 
nes have established special pages and columns 
devoted to the interests of women and children in 


the home. There remains a more neglected field 
to be covered, that of fathers and their interests in 


common with those of their children. For fathers, 
as well as mothers, need many and a continuing 
number of suggestions. We hardly need to re- 
mind ourselves of the very particular kind of re- 
spect which children have for father, for his judg- 
ment, his physical strength and his knowledge of 
the big business world, and because father knows 
Nothing in a child’s 


about “’most everything.” 
life can quite take the place of playing “rough- 
house” with father. 

Some time ago a recreation worker in a south- 
ern city was desirous of knowing, as nearly as 
possible, to what extent the fathers of the town 
were playing with their children. To each of the 
3,700 children in the grade schools was given a 
paper on which appeared the tactfully worded 
“Does father play with you 


question, your 


much?” Nearly fifty per cent of the answers 
were “No.” There were practical evidences, after 
the results were published, that it made a deep 
A friend tells 


about a man of very limited income who spent as 


impression on many of these men. 


much as he possibly could afford on Victrola rec- 
ords, having proved they were a large contributing 
element to the recreational life of the home he was 
trying to make happy for his motherless children. 

In thinking of home play we have in mind 
recreation for the individual as well as for the 
family group. It is important to make children 
resourceful so that they may entertain themselves 
alone as well as have the ability to help entertain 
others. But too frequently in some homes the 
cry from a small child rings out, “What can I do?” 
And all too frequently father or mother doesn’t 
know what to suggest. 

Sometimes busy mothers forget that they do not 
have to stop working to play with their children. 
Mending, ironing and other occupations will seem 
less like labor if the mother, responding to a 
child’s desire to play with her, will divide her 
attention between her occupation and the playing 
of house, fairy hide and seek, capping geographi- 
cal names or a variety of such games, according to 
the age of the child. It is another way of strength- 
ening the spirit of comradeship between mothers 
and their children. 

Children take a justifiable pride in knowing how 
to do things and in general knowledge acquired. 
If adults can make the subject matter vitally in- 
teresting it is rarely difficult to hold the attention 
of either boys or girls. Work or play will almost 
invariably attract them if suggested at the right 
time and by the right method. At least a partial 
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realization of this came to a mother in the follow- 
ing way: she had attended a Community Service 
class in home recreation and had been interested, 
personally, to learn | to make small flowers of 
worsted, but said the knowledge would not help 
family of Shortly 

home two of the boys came 


her great surprise, said, “We 


her with her active boys. 
after she had arrive 
rushing in and, to 
know how to make flowers, for we were playing 
with Beatrice when her aunt came from the com- 


munity meeting and she showed us.” To the 


mother’s greater surprise a few days later, when 


she was going to a neighboring city, the only thing 
her athletic, inventive boys wanted her to bring 
them was worsted to make more flowers. 


workers who have talked 
regarding more recreation 
impressed with the fact 


Some neighborhood 
to groups of womet 
in the home have been 
that most often it is those who do play with their 
children who are most watchful for new ideas and 
plans. They have found other women whose lives 
have been almost dev 
who take pride in being able to say, when some- 


“T didn’t know how 


id of recreational privileges 


thing has been taught them, 
to make that before, but the children did.” I 
wonder if we realize sufficiently how starved for 
recreation some people are In fact, though hun- 
gry for it, they, as yet, do not even know how to 
initiate play in their own homes. With many 
fathers too, there is this great desire and also the 
big barrier of self-consciousness to interfere with 
home play. 


the inauguration of any form of 
These conditions must be faced if we would under- 
stand some of the asistance needing to be given. 

We were impressed with the earnestness of the 
eleven-year-old girl who, having read a copy of 
the PLAyGRouND, reminded the aunt she was vis- 
iting that the magazine said members of a family 
should play together often and she thought their 
family should do it regularly in order to keep 
together. This is one of the reminders that often 
the initiative of children may be depended upon 
when it is lacking in parents. 

We now come to the point of asking ourselves 
through what channels this subject of home play 
is to be broadcasted so that every home in all 
these United States shall feel it a personal mes- 
sage. In answering this our first thought is: No 
new organization is needed, but schools, churches, 
libraries, Family Welfare societies, the countless 
clubs to which men and women belong, organiza- 
tions which reach boys and girls, and recreation 
departments, should be enlisted for this service, 
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as well as newspapers and magazines and many 
of the national movements for social betterment. 
As has been suggested previously much has been 
done by organizations, publishers and individuals. 

Without any appearance of forcing the subject 
of home recreation probably it could be arranged, 
through specially appointed committees, to have at 
least a single thought expressed, or idea worked 
out, at a majority of the club meetings which men, 
women and children attend. Ministers might 
more frequently preach sermons on home life. 
School teachers and playground leaders might 
more regularly teach games to be played at home 
and also give children opportunities to tell ways in 
which their families have fun. Thus might grow 
with large numbers of individuals, the habit of 
daily taking to the home life something to enrich it. 


The Call of the Playground 


Through the land a voice is calling, “Children, 
Children, come away! 

Leave the crowded streets and alleys, come 
where there is room to play. 

Leave the crowded dwelling-places, often lack 
ing light of day, 

I will give you air and sunshine, come, oh, 
Children! come and play. 


“Dark-eyed children from the south-land where 
the palm aud olive grow, 

Blue eyes that have loved the frostwork in a 
world of ice and snow, 

Children from the fertile valleys, from the bar- 
ren mountain side, 

I will welcome every nation and my gates are 
open wide. 


“T will set your feet a-dancing, I will set your 
hearts aglow, 

Like a bird my swings will bear you, flying, 
flying to and fro, 

Through the long bright hours of summer I 
will guard you lest you stray, 

Come where all are gay and happy, come, oh, 
Children! come and play.” 

ADA STEWART SHELTON. 





No hours are of greater importance than the 
play hours—for here habits are formed which 
influence all group relationships. 














RECREATION 


Recreation in the Home* 


“The unfortunate thing,” said Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy, National Chairman of Recreation and 
Social Standards of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers Association, who 
presided at the meeting on Home Play, “is that we 
have come to feel that recreation is what one 
does outside the home. Our job is to get recrea- 
tion back into the home and to educate fathers 
and mothers to the importance of playing with 
their children.” 

Mrs. Milton Higgins, former President of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
[eachers Association, spoke of the place which 
the home occupies in our memories and its im- 
portance as the center of life for the family 
group. She developed the thought of the habits, 
‘haracteristics, loyalties and activities which the 
home develops from the point of the baby, the 
older children and all members of the family. 
In doing this she made use of the letters in the 
words “Home” and “Recreation” as follows: 


health rest 
NaDits running 


ales 


haven 
happiness 
heaven enthusiasm 
eating 
() exercise 
wnership 
coasting 
( clubs 
morals charades 
manners 
rowing 
RR racing 
> aiieailiai riding 


expression 


action 
amusements 


tramps 


[industry 
opportunities 
(_)ortdoor games 
occupations 


nourishment 
noise 


“Discussion at Recreation Congress, Springfield, Illinois, Octo- 
er 10-11, 1923 
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Mrs. Higgins urged that in every home a room 
be set aside for the special use of the children 
where they may have tools with which to make 
things, toys and playthings. It is the responsi- 
bility of the parents to start children right so 
that in later years they will have right ideals of 
recreation. 

In the discussion which followed Dr. C. Ward 
Crampton made a plea for the dinner hour as a 
time for real sociability when members of the 
family tell their day’s experiences and enjoy the 
pleasure of each other’s company. Dr. Henry 
S. Curtis spoke of the need for a law requiring a 
playground in every tenement house block, where 
quoits, volley ball and similar games can be 
played. 

A discussion of some of the things which are 
being done to develop home and neighborhood 
play brought out some interesting experiments. 
In one neighborhood in Springfield neighborhood 
picnics are held. One family invites another 
family to its home. Each family brings its own 
china and silver and certain articles of food. The 
hot dishes are furnished by the hostess, all shar- 
ing in the expense. The average cost per person 
is about 9¢, though this cost is sometimes higher. 
After supper there is an informal program of 
music, charades and theatricals. Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has weekly Home Evenings when every- 
one stays at home and the family plays together. 

Another phase of home play presented was 
that of the backyard playground, the apparatus 
for which may be made by the father and 
older boys. At the Home Building Exhibition 
in Houston, Texas, swings, slides and other pieces 
of apparatus were shown with plans for con- 
structing them. In this connection announce- 
ment was made of the handbook, Home Play, 
published by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, containing suggestions 
for home and neighborhood recreation, Play 
Weeks and home made apparatus, and of the 
leaflet published by the Children’s Bureau at 
Washington in which are shown the plans for 
backyard playground apparatus issued by the 
Oakland Recreation Department. 

Mrs. Marietta Johnson of Fairhope, Alabama, 
in speaking of the relation of the home and school 
said they were one. The home and the school 
must give guidance, control, instruction and in- 
spiration. The school must preserve the fresh- 
ness of intellectual attack. It must avoid the 
mistake of trying to lead children into adult life 
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and in connection with the school curriculum it 
must come to the realization that a child does not 
pass in a subject—he passes in life, and the devel- 
opment in social contacts and in the art of living 
which the child gains in school is far more impor- 
tant than marks. 

The great mistake which the adult in the home 
and school makes is in filling the child’s life so 
full that he never has time to do the things he 
wants to do. Many children have no freedom 
and they are not given credit for being the ra- 


tional thinking beings which in reality they are. 


Elwood S. Brown.— [Elwood S. Brown, Vice- 
President and Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Amateur Athletic Federation, died at 
Englewood, New Jersey, on March 18. 

Mr. Brown was not only a national but a 
world-wide figure in physical education, par- 
ticularly in the promotion of the idea of play- 
for-everybody and in the administration of 
amateur athletics. After seven and one-half 
years of service as physical director of the 
Y. M. C. A. of Chicago and Salt Lake City, he 
became in 1910 physical director of the Y. M. 
C. A. at Manila, P. I., 
performed notable service not only in develop- 


where for seven years he 


ing a program of play and athletics throughout 
the Philippines but in organizing the far-east- 
ern games between China, Japan and the Phil- 
In March, 1918, Mr. Brown went to 
He later became 


ippines. 
France as athletic director. 
Director of the Department of Athletics of the 
National War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
After a period spent in organizing the South 
American Athletic Federation and in working 
and standardizing the post-war athletic work 
of the National War Work Council of the Y. 
M. C. A., he became in April, 1922, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation. He devoted his entire efforts 
to the work of placing amateur athletics upon 
a sound basis and setting up standards for the 
conduct of athletics throughout the country. 
He believed profoundly in the far-reaching in- 
fluence of wholesome play and clean athletics 
and gave himself with all his enthusiasm to the 
development of local and district athletic fed- 
erations in all parts of the United States. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A State Letter in Physical 
Education 


Dr. Henry S. Curtis, Director of Hygiene and 
Physical Education in the State of Missouri, 
writes of the following developments: 

The State Department of Education of Miss- 
ouri is offering an ‘““M” supported by the bears of 
Missouri on the basis of 800 points as follows: 

POINTS 


1. Health, including posture and absence of 


SD MI otic dw eesneeeeens 100 
2. “M” Scholarship for previous year .... 100 
3. “S” Scholarship for two previous years. 200 
eee ee 100 
i. NE BOE od escscuecesenwun 100 
6. Scout Master or Captain or Leadership.. 200 
7. Guardian of Camp Fire .........50005: 200 


For performance in baseball, indoor baseball, 
American or soccer football, basketball, hockey, 
track or swimming, graded “S” by the physical 
director, 100 points. 
any of these events in which there is a regular 
series of contests, 200 points. For walking 100 
miles in one year in not more than twelve walks, 
100 points. 

Out of 1600 possible points the student will thus 
be expected to secure 800 at any time during his 
or her course. Of these 100 must be health, 100 
in scholarship and 100 in sportsmanship and at 
least 300 in athletics. The letter shall be granted 
only on the approval of a committee of the local 
faculty and the State Department of Physical Edu- 
cation. So far as possible the letter will be also 
conferred by a member of the Department. It is 
believed that each point counted in this series will 
be an advantage to the student as a teacher and 


For making school team in 


will also give him or her a prestige with the chil- 
dren which could be secured in almost no other 
way. Such proficiency is required of every one 
who receives a Rhodes scholarship. The State let- 
ter will mean a somewhat similar distinction and 
should be considered in the final recommenda- 
tion of students. 

The State will also issue to the winners of the 
“M” a diploma recording the performance of the 
student and signed by the Department of Physical 
Training, the President of the College, State Su- 
perintendent of Schools, and the State Director of 


Physical Training. 
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CERTIFICATE OF PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY 


eee OS We CONTE TE i ove vendakaxveciincess 
has won the State Letter in Physical Education 
with the following points: 

100 in Health 

100 ‘* Sportsmanship 

00 “ Scholarship 

ee Ah ein Se eee weaned 

gale Fee eee 

Signe Se ee ee ate 

wee siaroers wows 


FivE RULES FOR SPORTSMANSHIP 


1. The first rule of sportsmanship is courtesy 
to your opponents. Be a gentleman or lady and 
treat your opponents as gentlemen or ladies. 

2. The second rule of sportsmanship is to play 
the game according to the rules of the game. 
Play fair. 

3. The third rule of sportsmanship is to abide 
by the decisions of the umpire without remarks 
or heckling. 

4. The fourth rule of sportsmanship is to be a 
courageous loser, and not lose heart when the 

re goes against you. Play your best to the 
end. Have grit 

5. The fifth rule of sportsmanship is to be a 
modest winner. Not to boast over your victories 
or rub it in. Cheer your opponents. 

Where there is good sportsmanship between 

| lead to friendship and not 
enmity. This fall a game was reported in a cer- 
tain State in which one player kicked three of the 


contestants it shoul 


different members of the opposing team, inflict- 

g serious injuries. This person should have 
been not merely expelled from the game, but from 
the college and brought before a criminal court. 
The Cave Man and criminal belong in stripes, not 
in football suits. Sportsmanship of the right sort 
is the most effective method of weaving conduct 
into character. 

SraTE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Professor Bernard J. Wilden-Hart, an Eng- 
lish educator and publicist, who formerly was 
a teacher at the Imperial Japanese University, 
declares that half an inch has been added to the 
average stature of the Japanese during the last 
twenty years because of their adoption of 
\merican and European games. 


A Health Demonstration on 
the Playground 


The Child Health Demonstration of Fargo, 
North Dakota, last summer conducted a health 
program in two play centers in local parks of 
five acres each. Paid leadership was provided 
and in addition a number of physical education 
students from the Moorhead State Teachers Col- 


lege assisted. 
THE PROGRAM 


At the morning session—9:30 to 11:30—the 
children took part in health games and songs, 
poster making, doll making and dressing and cos- 
tume making. The daily health record for the 
preceding day was checked up by those who would 
not be at the afternoon session. This health rec- 
ord was kept for several successive days, the child 
then being permitted to take the record home. 
The children were weighed and measured the first 
Monday and once every two weeks during the 
remainder of the season. Every child was given 
a card showing how much he weighed and how 
much he should weigh. 

Following this part of the program came games 
and play in the park. The older boys played base- 
ball and the larger girls and smaller children 
played games, told stories and did handwork. Rest 
periods in between the periods of active play were 
regularly observed by all the children. 

At 2:30 the children assembled in the park and 
the thirty-minute program which followed was 
devoted to patriotic songs, flag salute, health 
creed, nature talks and exhibits and reports on 
hikes and such events of interest to the children. 
During this period there were demonstrations in- 
cluding toothbrush drill, correct hand washing, 
proper selection of picnic lunches and correct 
table setting and serving. The daily health record 
was usually checked up at this time. At the close 
of the assembly period group cards were given 
out and the various groups of children spent the 
afternoon in sports suited to the various ages. 

Milk was served at mid-afternoon at one of the 
centers. It was delivered immediately before the 
time for serving and was kept cool by putting 
cracked ice over the bottles. 

The activities for small children consisted 
of play in the sand piles, in the wading pool, 
circle games, folk dances, the making and 
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dressing of paper dol lothespin and paper spoon 


dolls and butterflies and birds. Nature study, 
storytelling, dramatization and hikes were includ- 
ed in the program. ‘There were several doll con- 
tests at each park. Extra dolls were made and 


sent to the Children’s Home. 

Among the activities for older girls were basket 
ball, volley ball, tennis, basket making, mother- 
craft lessons, reading and telling of stories, nature 
study and hikes. Older boys enjoyed baseball, 
volley ball, tennis, field hockey, track stunts, play 
in the wading pool, nature study and hikes. 

As a part of the plan of supervision of health 
and recreation one of the nurses visited the play- 
grounds daily to give any necessary service. The 
nurse also conducted a number of health lessons 


and health demonstrations 


Special Events 


At the close of the work of the student teachers 
a demonstration was given consisting of various 
health songs, plays, games, folk dances, nature 
study and other activities which had made up the 
regular daily program. The children helped as 
far as possible in making the crepe paper vege- 
table and flower costumes and other decorations 


needed. Following the formal program there 
were group stunts and a demonstration in hfe 


saving given by the 


pool. 


children at the wading 


On August 9, at the invitation of the Com- 
mercial Club, 350 children participated in the 
parade which marked the opening day of Dairy 
Week. The parade was organized in six sections 
with such signs as: A Whole Quart of Milk a Day 
for Every Child, Eat More Butter, Eat More 
Cream, Drink Buttermilk, Eat Cottage Cheese, 
Milk Drinkers. The colors of the parade were 
white, cream and yellow. The costumes were 
made by the children, with the assistance of the 
leaders. 

On August 15 the closing picnic was held, and 
a demonstration was given for members of the 
Park Board and others interested. 

Other special features included a patriotic cele- 
bration, a canning demonstration, outdoor break- 
fasts and suppers, visits to various factories, a 
gypsy picnic and similar events. 

The demonstration was so successful that the 
Fargo Rotary Club has agreed to underwrite the 
play centers for the city at a cost which is esti- 
mated between $800 to $1,000. 
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New Parks in Pendleton, 
Oregon 

The March number of The American City tells 
of a comprehensive plan for the development oi 
parks and for general civic beautification now be 
ing effected in Pendleton, Oregon. ““When carried 
to completion,” says H. E. Inlow, Chairman oi 
the Park Committee City Planning Commission, 
“the plan will provide this progressive Wester: 
city with one of the best systems of parks and 
playgrounds to be found in any community of its 
size and will stand as a lasting monument to the 
spirit of cooperation and community enterpris 
which exists there.” 

One of the agencies participating in the pro 
gram of civic improvement is the Til Taylor 
Memorial Association. When in July, 1920, that 
famed Western citizen and sheriff, Tilman D. 
Taylor, was killed by bandits, his friends and ad- 
mirers in all parts of the State and county created 
a fund to be used for the perpetuation of his 
memory. This fund, known as the Til Taylor 
Memorial fund, has reached such proportions that 
the association having it in charge has decided to 
proceed with its expenditure in the establishment 
of a memorial. 

By action of the City Council a large block of 
land centrally located and facing a transconti- 
nental highway, the Old Oregon Trail, was desig- 
nated as the Til Taylor Memorial Park and Play- 
ground. Plans for the improvement of this block 
have been drawn under the direction of the City 
Planning Commission, providing for the use of 
approximately one-half as a formal setting for the 
Til Taylor Memorial, which is to be an equestrian 
figure of heroic size. This figure will have a 
background of shrubs and forest trees common 
to this section of the Northwest. In front of it is 
a scheme of lawns and large reflecting pools to 
enhance the beauty of the setting. The remainder 
of the block is laid out along modern lines for 
playground purposes. 

Altogether, some five park centers will be ulti- 
mately established and improved, aside from the 
planned improvement of street parkings and 
school grounds. In addition to these plans a 
municipal automobile camp park, near the inter- 
section of the Old Oregon Trail and the Oregon- 
Washington Highway, has been developed and 
improved for the accommodation of the thou- 
sands of tourists from near and far who pass 
over these roads annually. 
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‘Playing the Game” 


Che Neéw Jersey State Interscholastic Athletic 
Association recently published its official hand- 
ok containing the constitution and by-laws of 
e Association, eligibility rules, championship 
inners and records of teams and individuals. In 


a chapter entitled Playing the Game emphasis is 


laid upon the need for the sportsmanship which 

ans courtesy, self-discipline, fairness and 

eadth of view. ‘Many things that make for 
portsmanship come only with the establishment 
of a businesslike system for the conduct of ath- 
letics. Clean athletics result from work rather 
han faith, from methods as much as from ideals.” 


Che following suggestions are offered: 


THE GAME 


The Sco There is much more to any 
game than the score. The score is soon forgotten, 
but “how we played the game” is long remem- 


2. & Che officials are judges and chief 
cutives of the game. Abide by their decisions. 


+ 


ever leave the field or floor with game unfin- 


The Association is always ready to hear “both 


sides of the story.” Regard officials and oppon- 
ents as gentlemen and guests, as honest in inten- 
tion. If they should prove otherwise, finish the 


immediate game and then refuse further athletic 


relations. 


3. Guests —Visiting teams and supporters are 
guests, not enemies of the home team and student- 
body; treat them courteously and in a friendly 
fashion. Visiting teams and supporters should 
conduct themselves as guests and friends. The 
conduct of spectators is largely influenced by the 
attitude of and remarks by the coach or director. 

is well, also, to watch carefully the conduct 


of a “mouthy, complaining player.” 


+. Contract——The spirit of a contract and of 
rules as well as the letter is always observed by 
gentlemen. 


Sportsmanship.—Be a modest victor; a 
graceful loser. A true sport seeks no unfair ad- 
vantage in order to win. To win because of su- 
perior ability—Honest. To win by “sharp prac- 
tice’—Theft. Bea good sport before the game, 
during the game and after the game. 


THincs To THINK ABout 


1. The Coach—tThe influence of a coach for 
good or evil among boys is well known. The 
school that retains a coach who strives to win at 
any cost is paying a terrible price. 

2. The Player who can’t learn self-control, 
fair play, clean sportsmanship, had better try 
“solitaire” when he can fight and cheat the 
“dummy.” 

3. The Team (Home).—Play the game for the 
game’s sake and the fun that is in it. You can’t 
think about getting the other fellow and keep your 
mind on your own game. 

4. The Team (Visitors).—Don’t play the part 
of “alibi Ike” and try to cover your own mistakes 
by criticising the official or accusing the home 
team of unfair play. 

5. The Spectators (Home).—Be generous and 
see the merits of the visitors’ good plays. Avoid 
personalities and insulting remarks during the 
game. 

6. The Spectators ( Visitors ).—Rov ting for 
your team doesn’t mean “throwing mud” at their 
opponents. Poor sportsmanship of spectators 
hurts not the individuals so much as the institution. 

7. General.—The coach has a wondertul oppor- 
tunity to mould the character of youth and he who 
misses this opportunity in his desire for victory 
at any price is a menace to the institution that re- 
tains him. 

The spirit and sportsmanship of a team is a re- 
flection of the character and sportsmanship of a 
coach. Watch your team and see the kind of man 
you are. 

The athlete of today is the doctor, lawyer, busi- 
ness man of tomorrow. 

Teach.—Honesty, Courtesy, Fair Play, Loyalty 


Confidence, Courage, Control. Build Character. 





Newspapers on February 9, 1924, reported 
that Secretary of War Weeks stated that the 
contests at the Olympic Games were in line 
with the appeal which he made more than a 
year ago to the country in general, in an effort 
to bring about a realization of the value of con- 
certed effort in physical training of the youth 
of the country, not only in order that they may 
make better soldiers in time of emergency if 
they should ever be called upon to help, but 
also that they may be better fitted for the ordi- 
nary duties of life. 
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The Problem of Recreation” 


A PRONOUNCEMENT OF THE GENERAL SYNOD OF 
THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 


STATES—1923 


The General Synod of 1920 instructed the 
Board of Home Missions “to study the entire 
problem of recreation and present their conclu- 
sions at the next meeting of the General Synod, 
and in the meantime, that they give direction to 
the play life of all our people.” 

This action of the General Synod was referred 
by the Board of Home Missions to the Commis- 
"sion on Social Service and Rural Work. The 
Commission reports that it has thus far found it 
impracticable to undertake to “give direction to 
the play life of all our people.” The instruction 
“to study the entire problem of recreation” has 
been carried out through a committee appointed 
by the Commission, consisting of Rev. John Som- 
merlatte, Dr. E. E. Kresge, and Miss Ruth Gillan, 
with the Rev. James M. Mullan as Executive Sec- 
retary, whose conclusions and recommendations 
adopted by the Executive Committee of the Com- 


mission, are as follows 


CONCLUSIONS 


Various theories are advanced to account for 
play and to explain its meaning and value. These 
theories should be studied for an intelligent under- 
standing of the subject, on which there exists con- 
siderable literature. There is a general agree- 
ment, however, that the impulse to play is univer- 
sal and has great edu | value for the normal 
development of human lif 

It is an established fact that play has undoubted 
value in the physical development of human life. 
There appears to be scarcely less certainty that, 
under proper guidance, it is of equal value in the 
development of important mental qualities and 
moral traits. Its influence consequently on char- 
acter seems to be inevitable. It is a conclusion of 
the Committee, that it possesses great possibilities 
for Christian training as a part of the Church’s 
educational program spiritual purpose; and 
that therefore the Churches should be concerned 
for the play life of their people as a vital factor 
in the development of Christian personalities. 


While what has beet 
to children and young people, the Committee be- 


iid applies particularly 


*Issued by The Commis S al Service and Rural Work 
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lieves that under the strain of modern conditions 
of living and work, recreation is essential to all 
the people, both as a preventive against injurious 
influences and also as an inspiration to better 
service in the work of the world, while at the 
same time enriching friendships and enlarging 
the joys of life. 

Moreover, there is evidence.that recreation as a 
religious factor in the Churches’ programs be- 
comes also a factor in developing church fellow- 
ship and in promoting community evangelism. 
Supervised play activities create a friendly at- 
mosphere among the people, and cultivate the 
spirit of team work, both of which are necessary 
to successful church administration. At the same 
time this influence is radiated into the community 
and adds effectiveness to the Church’s efforts to 
win the people of the community to Christ and 
the Church. 

It is the Committee’s judgment however, that 
where it is a disputed question whether the 
Churches should at all concern themselves with 
play, it were better for Churches to refrain from 
entering this field of service, and confine their 
efforts to a consistent program of education upon 
the subject in order to produce conviction and 
sentiment within the church membership and the 
community as to its religious value. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Churches seeking to utilize the religious val- 
ue of play and to discharge their local respon- 
sibilities in this matter should cooperate with 
those community agencies that already exist 
rather than attempt to set up rival agencies; pro- 
vided, however, that the community agencies are 
carrying on their work in the interest of the people 
and not for commercial gain, and are adequately 
meeting the needs of the community or are capable 
of doing so. 

2. Where no recreational agencies exist the 
Churches should lead the way—cooperatively 
where possible, and if need be, they should set 
up programs, putting them upon as broad com 
munity bases as the conditions may permit. 

3. In undertaking to guide the recreational pro- 
grams of their communities the Churches should 
give careful consideration beforehand to ques- 
tions of leadership, organization, and equipment, 
without which, with the best intentions, failure 
will follow, and the cause become discredited. It 
is a part of the plan of the Commission on Social 
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rvice and Rural Work, through the Board of 

yme Missions, to give local assistance in such 
matters where requested to do so. 

4. The Committee recommends that careful 
study should be given to the abundant and grow- 
ing literature dealing with this whole matter. At- 
tention 1s especially called to two books that 
deal with both principles and programs of recrea- 

n, from a religious point of view, and contain 
valuable bibliographies for further study. These 
are Recreation and the Church, belonging to a 
series on Principles and Methods of Religious 
Education, by Herbert Wright Gates, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press; and The Church at 
Play, belonging to the Community Training 
School Series, by Norman E. Richardson, Abing- 
don Press, New York and Cincinnati. 


Getting Results in the Local 
Church 


\ group of workers in city parishes, both men 
and women, met at Union Seminary, New York 
City, for ten days in June to study together the 
problems of the organization and technique of 
city church work. The conference was organized 
by the Department of Home Service with the co- 
operation of an Advisory Committee representing 
five denominational home and city missionary so- 
cleties and boards. 

In presenting its report this committee proposed 


a “basic statement” concerning the recreation 
question in the following words: “Our basic 
statement is our belief that since play for all ages 
is universally a God-given means by which we 
reveal our souls to ourselves and to others, 
and is the easiest means by which we can 
relate ourselves to others, it affords great op- 
portunities for self-culture and for kingdom- 
consciousness in the community.” The group held 
that the local church has a definite responsibility 
for the recreational needs of its community and 
should in every possible way “call on the city or 
town to provide adequate and proper opportunities 
for the recreational life of its people, and that the 


church should give its support to a community 
p-ogram. The sense of the church’s responsibility 
Should be developed through the pulpit and 
through the educational program of the church.” 
It was suggested that the church might cooperate 
in the development and maintenance of a com- 


mut program by having representation on local 


recreational boards and commissions ; by pioneer- 
ing for better equipment; by furnishing leaders 
for recreational activities; by urging the use of 
public facilities; by making the equipment of the 
church available for community use. In this last 
suggestion the committee ran counter to the con- 
clusion of the committee on club work in its op- 
position to the church attempting to render 
through its social facilities a service to the whole 
community. The Sunday question was briefly 
disposed of in a general statement which left each 
church to work out its own application of the 
principles involved. The statement follows: “We 
believe that Sunday is God’s day appointed by 
him for worship and rest and that men and women 
should be free to use it in the way which seems 
to them to be the most helpful. The church 
should provide an adequate recreational program 
in keeping with the spirit of the day, and should 
urge all people to an understanding appreciation 
of their needs both of worship and of play.” 
Commercial recreation was only touched upon 
with the statement that the church should com- 
mend every effort on the part of commercial 
agencies to furnish clean and wholesome recrea- 
tion. Each church, according to the committee, 
should have a program of recreation for the fol- 
lowing purposes: (1) to provide a laboratory for 
religious education ; (2) to socialize its own mem- 
bership; (3) as a community service; (4) to 
establish contacts in the community; (5) as a uni- 
fying force among national and linguistic groups ; 
(6) because it has the opportunity and respon- 
sibility to set a high moral standard in recreation. 
Here again, in its advocacy of a program on the 
part of the church to serve the community’s 
recreation needs, the committee was in conflict 
with the committee on club work. That a church 
should be organized to carry out its program by 
having a committee on recreation, a director of 
recreation and a leadership training program was 
also advocated by the committee. Concerning 
recreational activities, the committee held that this 
should be “balanced and graded.” ‘They say “em- 
phasis should be placed on those activities which 
require little or no equipment and in which there 
is opportunity for active participation. Self- 
government should be the ideal for the various 
recreational groups.” In this respect the commit- 
tee was in close agreement with the committee on 
club work. The following activities were sug- 
gested: active games and athletics, quiet games, 
dramatics, storytelling by and to the children, 
group singing and glee clubs, “Curiosity Club” 
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to places of interest such 
government buildings, 


excursions, group trjj 

as museums, industri 
There should be federated club activities: tourna- 
ments, field day, parties for special days such as 
Hallowe’en, St. Valentine’ 


tivities such as camping, hi 


Day, and summer ac- 
king and adequate play- 


grounds. 


Recommendation on Recre- 
ation by Conference 
of City Pastors 


In connection with the findings presented by 
the Conference of | ‘astors held in Evanston, 
Illinois, June, July and August, 1922, the follow- 
ing recommendation was made regarding recrea- 
tion: 

“Recreation is to re-create. Under the stress 
and strain of modern life we must not depend 
altogether on the use of negatives, we must build 
an instructive program. We should teach that it 
is just as religious to play as it is to pray. Good, 
wholesome recreation will combat much of our 
crime and delinquer We therefore recom- 
mend : 

“The establishing of supervised playgrounds 
and gymnasiums ; 

“The functioning of Sunday School athletic 
leagues of all denominations for the purpose of 
closer fellowship and cooperation ; 

s0ys and girls clubs, including Boy Scouts 
and Camp Fire Girl 

“Pageants and dramatics.” 

Again, “we believe in the constructive attitude 


toward the play life men and women—and 
that every church should provide a program of 
clean, wholesome, healthful recreation and, in ad- 
dition, should cooperate with existing agencies 
such as the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, city 
playground associations and, so far as possible, 
with the recreational programs of industry.” 

In regard to recreation rooms, the recommenda- 
tion of the conference was as follows: 

“Social rooms must have the ‘at ease’ atmos- 
phere. No longer may we be satisfied with a rag 
carpet on the floor or with chairs and rockers 
donated because they are out of date for the home. 
We can attract to our church only the type of per- 
sons for whom we provide. We must, conse- 
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quently furnish our social rooms as carefully as 
we would furnish our homes.” 

“There should also be connected with every 
church a gymnasium for athletic training for per- 
sons of various ages and for both sexes. The 
right purpose of this department can be served 
only under the direction of a trained worker. No 
department causes more friction unless wisely 
handled and thoroughly organized. All this re- 
quires trained and concentrated leadership.” 

Later, in discussing a minimum standard for 
a church working in an immigrant racial colony it 
was suggested that there be a large recreation 
room equipped with stage for dramatization. 

As one of the standards for Christian neighbor- 
hood houses, the conference had the following to 
offer: “Provision of places and opportunities for 
enjoyment in the leisure time of the normal, so- 
cial life with young men and young women to- 
gether and in groups by themselves should be 
wisely controlled but not too narrowly super 


” 


vised 


How Recreation Grew in 


One Church 


In 1913 the official board of the Centre Metho 
dist Church of Malden, Massachusetts, voted to 
spend $200 for the services of a part-time worker 
to take charge of activities for boys. In 1916 a 
beginning was made in a summer camp project. 
In 1917 the junior room of the Church was re- 
modeled for recreation. By 1922 the recreational 
program had expanded to such a degree that it 
was constituting one of the most important fea- 
tures of the work of the Church. 

A still further development began in the fall 
of 1922 when equipment was provided for a 
church gymnasium with spacious volley ball and 
basketball courts. Provision is now being made 
for shower baths and dressing rooms for boys 
and girls. The organizations using the gymnasium 
are all grouped around the organization of the 
Church school, other organizations duplicating 
these efforts having been discontinued. 

The program is operating practically every day 
throughout the week. The Boy Scout organiza- 
tion provides activities for boys of intermediate 
age; the X. B. K. fraternity for senior boys, and 
the Tri Sigma fraternity for the young men. 
Adult men have membership in the Robinson 
Men’s Club. The girls and young women have 





hil 
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‘ranizations corresponding to the boys’ and 
en’s, 
In order to keep an accurate record of each 
ident’s activities charts have been devised. As 
basis for this record the recognized four-fold 
isis of life—the physical, social, mental and re- 
ligious—is used. The charts are drawn up accord- 
¢ to departments, and for the purpose of creat- 
some rivalry each chart is divided into two 
equal teams. The activities which appear in all- 
round church development and which are used 
in connection with the chart are as follows: 
Church school enrollment, church school attend- 
nce,‘ membership in department organization, les- 
son preparation, reading courses, trips and lec- 
tures, nature study, teachers and officers, astron- 


omy, signalling, 


first aid, crafts, woodcraft, class 


teams, department teams, church teams, basket- 
ball, volley ball, bowling, hiking, aquatics, recrea- 
tion nights, church membership, church attend- 
ance, recorded contributors, organization activ- 


ities, program leadership, devotions, participation 
in programs, pageantry, week-day school of re- 
ligion, class socials, week-day meetings, depart- 
ment socials, entertainment committees, dramatics, 
visitations, social service, church choir, church 
school orchestra. 

There is in the present recreation program an 
effort to correlate the programs for the young 
people of the various churches of the city. A 
committee on young people’s work in the city is 
in charge of this effort. An inter-church basket- 


has been organized as an attempt to 


ball league 
correlate and expand some of the physical and 
social activities of the young people. The League 


lendid success. 


with sp 


is meeting 


~ 





\ little colored girl, a pupil in the fourth grade 
of the Shreveport, Louisiana, public schools, ex- 
hibited this original silhouette at the State Fair. 


A Call from the American 
Olympic Committee 


Gustavus T. Kirby, Chairman of the American 
Olympic Committee, writes: 

Every boy and girl and woman and man, should 
feel that the team which is to represent Uncle 
Sam at the Olympic Games to be held in Paris 
this year is their team, and to do this they ought 
to have at least a small part in the paying of its 
expenses. 

To some a dollar is not very much but to others, 
especially when they are very young, it is a great 
deal, but if everyone who could give a dollar 
would do so, and everyone who could give ten 
cents would send that much, it would not be long 
before the $350,000 necessary to be raised to pay 
for the boat and living expenses of the team would 
be raised. 

It is most earnestly hoped by the American 
Olympic Committee, whose duty and privilege it 
is to select and send the teams to Paris, that those 
who, like the readers of THE PLAYGROUND, are 
interested in sport for sport’s sake, will take ad- 
vantage of the great privilege afforded them of 
making the American team the people’s team, by 
sending to me, as Treasurer of the Playground 
Association, as much as they can afford and desire 
eagerly to give, so that they will feel happy in 
the performances of our athletes, who it is hoped 
will once more be the world’s champions and feel 
that not only as American citizens but as partici- 
pants in the giving, they are really a part of the 
team itself. 

Won’t you therefore send in such way as seems 
to you best, your subscriptions to me, either ad- 
dressed to THE PLAYGROUND or to my office at 57 
East 56th Street, New York City. My fear of 
losing money in the mail is not very great so do 
not hesitate to send it that way, and at the same 
time to send me another letter telling me what you 
have done and if your participation is not re- 
ceived, I shall be glad to be responsible to you for 
a donation of that amount. 





Wholesome recreation is a preventive of vice, 
a promoter of efficiency, and a sound social in- 
vestment. 


From American Social Work in The Twentieth Century by 
Edward T. Devine and Lillian Brandt, 
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Playgrounds in Belgium 
WILLIAM WIELAND 


Of all the countrie Europe where American 


social agencies have sought to introduce the mod- 
ern American playground ideals and principles, 
Belgium is the country that has seized upon the 
playground idea with the greatest avidity. Al- 
though the first American playground worker 
was sent to Belgium by the Junior American Red 
Cross as late as the spring of 1922, a complete na- 
tional organization for playground propaganda 


layground workers has al- 


and the training of 1 
ready been promoted 

The playground w in Belgium is headed by 
a National Committee funetioning under the Bel- 
The President of this 


committee is Mlle. Goblet d’Alviella and the 


gian National Red Cross 


Executive Secretary Monsieur R. Dronsart, 


seloian Red Cross. The 


director general of the 
committee carrying 
subsidizes playground work in its initial stages 
and supervises the training of play leaders for the 
entire country. 

The requirements for a play leader in Belgium 
are at present as follows: a course in practical 
conduct of play and on such other subjects as 
can be given during two months of summer 
vacation. The candidate must also do six months 
of practical playground work as a voluntary work- 
er, on one of the regular organized playgrounds. 
At the end of this time an additional course of two 
weeks is offered after which the candidate is ex- 
amined before a jury of educators, physicians and 
physical education experts. If successful the can- 
didate receives a diploma issued by the National 
Committee with the robation of the King and 
Queen of Belgium 

The dual function of the { 
tional and social institute has been well under- 
stood in Belgium, so that each Belgian playground 
is organized for two classes of activities. 

First, classes of children are led to the play- 
ground during school hours by their own teachers 
for instruction and practice in play. In addition, 
the given classes remain for two hours on the play- 
ground. Some of the playgrounds receive thus 
as many as 800 school children during the school 
day. After school the playground is open until 
dark for the voluntary attendance of school chil- 
dren under the supervision of play leaders trained 
by the National Committee. During the winter 


months when outdoor play is often impossible be- 


playground propaganda . 


layground as an edu- , 


cause of inclement weather, and in any case afte: 
sunset, the field houses of the playgrounds are 
used as study halls by the children. All Belgia: 
schools require a good deal of home work of th 
children so that the opportunity to do this hom« 
work in a well lighted, well heated room is very 
much appreciated especially in the poor districts 
where the home conditions are not so favorabk 
for study. Since the organization of the firs: 
Belgian playground by the Junior American Red 
Cross, great progress has been made in the in 
stallation of new playgrounds. There are now 
playgrounds at La Louviere, Dison, Liege, Tour 
nai, Brussels, Quai au Foin, Brussels Rue des 
Capucins, Morlanwelz, Nivelles, Jumet and Mar 
chienne. 


Play and Juvenile 
Delinquency 


(Continued from page 96) 


of juvenile as well as adult delinquency in the 
United States today was the amount of change 
and consequent disorganization of the tradition 
and customary basis of life that had been in- 
troduced into modern life by the invention of 
modern machinery, and particularly by the 
multiplication of the means of communication. 

This thesis was illustrated by maps of Chicago, 
showing the increasing mobility of the popula- 
tion and the effects of the development of the 
immense amusement areas, in which the casual and 
promiscuous associations of a population that had 
lost all touch with its local association, were multi- 
plied, and the normal restraints of the family 
and neighborhood are destroyed. 


Murray Hulbert, chairman of a special com- 
mittee of the Amateur Athletic Union, reported 
that he estimated that 60 per cent of the activi- 
ties of a large number of athletic clubs studied 
by his committee were held on public play- 
grounds, 


Under all the laws of God and man there is no 
other way than to accept responsibilities and make 
sacrifices. There is no power to establish a sys- 
tem under which existence can be supported with- 
out effort.—Calvin Coolidge. 
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ist 22nd Street, 


hese were found to be pitiably small. 
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A Study of Juvenile 
Delinquency 


The Child Welfare League of America, 130 

22 New York City, has issued 
Bulletin No. 9 a condensed report of a survey 
juvenile delinquency in Rochester, prepared 
Henry W. Thurston of the New York School 


Social Work. In compiling this data a study 


is made of the family histories and personal 


veriences of 64 children who had made a start 


vard a delinquent career. 


\n important factor of the study was the con- 
group opportunities of the 
ldren and supervision of their spare time. 
In only 

| delinquent cases is mention made of special 
‘rt put forth by social workers to interest the 


ing delinquent in some form of wholesome 


reation under leadership. Even in these seven 
special mention is made of an effort to 
cate the parents and school to cooperation in 


proper use and direction of the children’s 


nstances of harmful and destruc- 

f spare time, improper use of an amuse- 
] 1 

uutside the 


city is mentioned at least 


MAT IK { 
en times,—six of these represented improper 
of automobiles; pool rooms and misuse of 
ies seventeen times: street corners 25 times: 
vs twelve es 

should be an especially challenging fact to 


workers dealing with these delinquent 
ldren to note that in at least 32 out of 64 
nilies the parents were found not to have an 
reciation of the worth of supervised recrea- 
ind apparently make no attempt to provide 


‘and wholesome recreation for their children, 


her within the home or from the resources of 


community outside the home. Might not an 


lightening personal educational influence upon 


parents, using a wayward boy or girl of the 
illustration, often mean the saving 
m delingeuncy of younger boys and girls in 


same family 


It is the opinion of the Survey 
* that social case workers, recreation leaders, 
parents could, with positive gain to the 
ren, have given more attention, both as in- 
luals and in cooperation with éach other, to 
spare time opportunities and the use of 


yy every one of the 64 children carefully 


Again the Youth Movement 


Sixty thousand youths from seven years up in 
conference in Nuremburg, black bread and water 
their only food, engaged in long, drawn-out and 
rambling discussions on the hopes and aspirations 
of youth the bourgeois youth in protest 
against the family as a social unit and against the 
Prussianized school system youth in eager 
search for a fine spiritual life, free from the hin- 
drances and restraints of the established institu- 
tions. ° 

These were some of the impressions brought 
back from Germany to America by two American 
students who were sent to Europe, with five 
others, to study the Youth Movement. They gave 
some of their impressions at the Civic Club of 
New York, November 4, at a meeting presided 
over by George D. Pratt, Jr. 

Mr. Pratt, in introducing the students, charac- 
terized the Youth Movements as youth in motion. 
As applied to the European phenomenon, the 
term “movement” is something akin in meaning 
to the rise and fall of the ocean. This, he points 
out, is in clear contrast to most “movements” in 
America which are promoting vigorously with of 
fices, typewriters and all the other machinery of 
propaganda. 

Some of the facts pointed out by the student 
observers are as follows: 

1. There is not just one Youth Movement in 
Germany. There are several —Catholic, Prot- 
estant, bourgeois, proletarian. The bourgeois 
movement is characterized by its break with the 
family and the school; with the family because 
the father is an autocrat, a “little Kaiser,’ domt- 
nating his wife and children; with the school be- 
cause it is Prussianized. In the proletarian de- 
velopment, there is no break as to family and it 
has an economic purpose that has got the move- 
ment some practical results. 

2. In its true form, the Youth Movement is 
spontaneous in origin. This holds for all coun- 
tries. It is not stimulated by older people. It 
is true that established institutions have endeav- 
ored to grab the Youth Movements and to capital- 
ize them for their own purposes. The proletarian 
Youth Movement, for example, has a struggle to 
keep free from the workers’ party. 

3. Starting prior to the War, the German Youth 
Movement has received a great impetus from the 
aftermath of suffering in the War’s path. In its 
present enthusiastic phase, at least, it may be said 
to be born of the sufferings of the people. 
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4. As to concreteness of objectives, a system- Make a habit of reasonable work. Balance it 
atic program, or practical achievements—these with sane habits of rest and recreation. Do this 
things are entirely missing from the Youth Move- and “that tired feeling” will cease to pursue you. 


ment. Youth is eagerly seeking to live its own 
life, to cast off the bonds of restraint, to have a 
finer spiritual expression. So far, this is as much 
as can be said of it. The future, declare the stu- 
dent observers, depends largely on whether the 
rest of the world, including America, shall save 


the German people from physical starvation. 


The South End Almanac 


Again we greet the South End Almanac, this 
time for 1924. The pamphlet, published by the 
South End Improvement Society, endeavors to in- 
terpret the social agencies to the district, and is 
“compiled for the convenience, instruction and 
delight” of dwellers therein. An interesting fea- 
one for each 
tening In by Henry Cop- 
ley Green, Boston Metropolitan Chapter, Ameri- 


ture is the series of “Sanograms,” 


month, quoted from / 


can Red Cross. Among the “Sanograms” per- 
taining to leisure time are the following: 

Our spare time is usually far too scanty. We 
must use it the more cannily; steal leisure in the 
trolley ; catch leisure by the tail as it escapes us 


after lunch ; domesticate the shy pet before dinner. 
All the week we must be miserly, indeed. But on 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday we can get away 
We can venture, in libraries, 
through far realms of imagination. In body and 


to walk or skate. 


in mind we are free. Let us hold to this weekly 


freedom. To surrende1 is to domesticate the 
demon of fatigue. 
The antidote for fatigue is rest; rest in the 
wider sense, including play, sleep, peace of mind. 
How? By buying 
Let us use that with 
our best intelligence. So employed, it becomes the 


We must get these things. 
them with our spare time 


elixir of life. 

When we gay dogs, you and I, get weary, “that 
tired feeling” simply says, “Stop.” It is a danger 
signal. It means that our blood is poisoned, and 
that we should rest till the healthful processes of 
the body can neutralize the “toxins” of fatigue. 

If we are badly tired, let us look candidly for 
the cause. Our fatigue may be due to work ; but 
then, again, it may be due to too little sleep, im- 
proper food or foolish recreation. If you rack 
your bodily machine with joy riding, don’t blame 
your job for that. The job does not cause your 
Monday grouch. 


Give children ample chance to express them- 
selves, to share in others’ lives, to serve, to work, 
play and sleep. Teach them, not self-repression, 
but self-control. Help them concentrate freshly 
on the life of each new day. Help them to the 
straightforward decision, the whole-hearted ac 
tion, which lead away from worry to orderly 
mental life. Encourage children, when in dif- 
ficulty, worry or fear, to face the facts with vigor. 
Let them get together with their fellows. And 
finally, hold their moral and religious life as sacred 
as any adults. For healthy mental and moral fiber 
is built up not through repression by adults, but 
by a child’s own effort. 

The sun is our great ally. It kills bacteria; for 
bacteria love darkness rather than light. It cures 
certain diseases, and it astonishingly promotes our 
general health. 

In our city life we are so encased in our clothes 
that sun baths seem inconceivable. But in vaca- 
tion time, when we break away into the country, 
let us shed unnecessary clothes. A little at a time, 
let us get used to the sun exposure. Let us tan 
ourselves and the kiddies, as nearly as may be, all 
over. We shall come back refreshed by this di- 
rect and physical contact with what St. Francis 
called Our Brother, the Sun. Especially is this 
true of children. For, “of all flowers in the world, 
the human flower craves sunlight the most.” 


Wanted: A One-Act Play 


The Committee on Publicity Methods in Social 
Work announces a contest for a one-act play, the 
winner of which will be awarded a prize of $250 
offered by Walter May of Pittsburgh. The prize 
play will be produced under the auspices of the 
Committee on Publicity Methods in connection 
with the National Conference of Social Work to 
be held in Toronto during the week of June 24. 

Every play submitted must be an original work 
and not a dramatized story or a translation and 
it cannot have been previously produced or pub- 
lished. The play should be written for an adult 
audience and-must deal with some phase of pres- 
ent-day social problems such as are found, for 
example, in the fields of child welfare, immigra- 
tion or public health. 



































Even the Blind 
Children Find 
Them Safe 


JUNGLEGYM is the most pop- 
ular piece of playground equipment 
on the market today. 

It combines almost every piece of 
stationary apparatus such as hori- 
zontal ladders, vertical ladders, 
Swedish ladders, horizontal bars, 
stall bars, parallel bars, slides, 
climbing poles, etc., a dozen 
pieces in one. 

It is not only unique, but actual- 
ly ideal for classwork and formal 
exercise, and has even greater value 
for spontaneous unsupervised play. 

Read what several well known 
Recreation Directors have to say: 

“100% increase in attendance in 
the playground.” 





Junglegym 


A Safe Place to Play 





ee , 
Ne 


At the Massachusetts School for Blind 


“Tunglegym cannot be praised 
too highly.” 

“Tt is a very valuable addition to 
our playground.” 

“Recommend Junglegym for any 
groups of children where health 
development as well as amusement 
is the object.” 

“The best apparatus for unsuper- 
vised play.” 

“Develops the children physical- 
ly, and at the same time has an 
element of interest and fun, and re- 
quires little supervision.” 

“Gives children opportunity to 
use initiative.” 

“Junglegym has never been isolated, 
and not one accident in three years.” 


Write for Booklet “A” 
The Playground Equipment Co., 


225 Fifth Ave., 


New York City 


Junglegym 


Takes care of more children per dollar expended 
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Spalding | 
for Sport 


Every athletic article sold 

by A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
is a proven product. It has 
come through the test of 
rigorous inspection and ex- 
haustive experimenting. It | 
is from first to last a quality 
product. 

Time and money spent in a 
Spalding Store are well in- 
vested. | 


Le Jue thig fare 











THE PROBLEM COLUMN 


The Problem Column 


Mr. HERMANN Comes Back 


About a year ago I received this question fro: 
Mr. Braucher: 

“What are the principles which must be co 
sidered if we are to form any standards for tl 
evaluation of recreational activities?” 

I dictated, without attempting to make a fine], 
graded or complete list of values, what I con- 
sidered some of the essentials. If I had known 
that my random remarks were to be printed | 
would have made a more thorough job of it. 

However, the answers which have already been 
received indicate a severe indictment of making 
good health the foundation stone of good recrea- 
tion. But in the name of common sense, and 
modern science and of all history, what else can 
be the basic consideration of mankind? I am 
not concerned if some old men read novels at a 
six-inch distance from the eyes, or bathe in dirty 
water, or overload their stomachs at official din- 
ners, or play poker until the rooster crows or 
think more of their salvation than their waist- 
line. They probably won’t raise any more chil- 
dren and anyway they would not dare to flaunt 
their example where they can do harm to our 
children! But I do care what influence they ex- 
ert if they are engaged in education or if they 
are where they can actually influence the re-crea- 
tion of an environment favorable for normal ex- 
ercise of body, mind and soul. 

I believe that the mind builds its body. A good 
strong normal healthy mentality of youths and 
adults can influence marvelously their physical 
development and health if they have the desire 
and the will-power, but can the masses do it? 
Can the children do it? Can the babies do it? By 
arousing the mind and the emotions we can affect 
favorably or unfavorably almost anything in the 
human constitution so that I am not so sure but 
that with intelligent adults I might place mental 
health as the basic consideration in the evaluation 


of recreation activities, but with the children and 


the masses of our people we have only one choice 
and that is to make physical and mental health 
our basic guide. 

Religion may teach us to make the best of our 
inheritance and may make a saintly soul within a 
feeble body, but no religion has survived which 
teaches that a clean and healthy body was a minor 


_consideration in our soul’s travails. 


A modern doctor may advise his rich but adi- 
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The MEDART Ocean Wave 


With an Undulating and Wavelike Motion 


ANY years of experience have developed out- 

standing features in all MEDART Playground 
Apparatus. Take, for example, the Medart Ocean 
Wave Headpiece. It is built on the universal joint 
principle, which affords an even, smooth, undulating 
and wavelike motion. 





This feature also guarantees unlimited service and satisfaction 
and is a wonderful improvement over the usual ball-and-socket 
construction, which develops too large an amount of wear and 
friction. 





PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 











As a consequence of such refinements built into all MEDAR 
Playground Apparatus, MEDART Equipment has been for 





ce fifty years the first choice of civic officials, physical directors, 

ardless school boards and other entrusted with the purchase of Play- 

n what angle it 1s ground Apparatus. The price is much lower than you would 
ed, : : 


expect for apparatus of this outstanding merit. 


Send for Catalog M-33 


t illustrates the full line of Medart Playground 
Equipment. Also contains information on play- 
round planning, based on our long experience 

this work. This catalog sent free on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Also Manufacturers of > 9 
Steel Lockers tS 


Catalog A-10 on request. 
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Seat the Overflow 
Crowd 


HEREVER crowds gather for in- 

door or outdoor affair the problem 
of the overflow crowd is easily solved 
with Knockdown Bleachers. They are up 
in a jiffy just where you need them. Un- 
skilled help, without tools of any kind, 
can set up tiers of them with amazing 
speed. 


Knockdown Bleachers stand up secure 
and rigid against the heavy crowds that 
pile upon them. At every point they are 
reinforced with specially designed steel 
fittings. The jacks or horses are made 


dS 
of extra strong, long leaf yellow pine. 


Along with their lightness and strength, 
Knockdown Bleachers are comfortable— 
ample room for each spectator, and a sep- 
arate footrest below the level of the seat 
ahead. No dang: 


of clothes being soiled 


by muddy feet. The seat boards, of 
Washington fir, are smooth and painted. 


Write us today for circular and prices. 


LEAVITT MANUFACTURING CO. 


363 Griggs St., Urbana, IIl. 


REC.US PAT OFF 


DOW 


TRADE MARK 


BLEACHERS 

















pose and nervous wreck of a client to play goli, 
to go on a fishing trip, to spend his week-ends in 
the wood lot. Science knows that this man is in 
this condition on account of having gotten aw 
from physical labor. The doctor knows that bet- 
ter health will result if he can get him to do phy- 
sical work. He hopes golf will do it if the patient 
gets the stimulation which comes from physical 
work and he further hopes for a permanent cur 
if the physical experience finally involves his mind 


oO 


and character. 

The basic pleasurable elements in our children’s 
play and games are physical. Running, skipping, 
dodging, climbing, catching, barefoot paddling, 
batting, are pleasurable physical elements. [or 
normal children running is a joy in itself. Men- 
tal, moral and social elements appear gradually. 

In physical exercise, in coordinated activity, we 
have in its lowest forms the training of the hu- 
man will in that indirectly physical exercise af- 
fords the natural means for the control of the 
emotions. 

I thoroughly approve the idea that mind and 
emotions are very important considerations in 
recreation and may under some conditions become 
the most important and the most favorable in- 
fluence. 

Although many men and women and youths 
have been saved for healthy and happy parenthood 
and for other great social service by the advice 
that by playing they could ward off some “evil 
disease,” I doubt if anybody needs to be afraid of 
putting a “stigma” on any play or game if he 
considered his recreational repertoire from the 
basic point of view of health. 

No good teacher would constantly parade the 
aim and end of any kind of teaching, but applica- 
tion must be made some time to have education 
effective, and if man has to be habituated to whole- 
some employment of leisure time I cannot see 
how an application to health can harm his inter- 
est and enthusiasm since I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that almost everybody knows today that 
health is our greatest possession. The trouble is 
that everybody does not yet know how easily he 
can lose it and how easily he could keep it. 

One of the gentlemen who objects to health 
as a basis in the evaluation of recreation quotes 
some very excellent paragraphs written by Pro- 
fessor Clark W. Hetherington in A Normal 
Course in Play. 

Take Syllabus Two and read it carefully. | 
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What kind of costumes do you need 


for your Playground Pageant? 


O MATTER what your needs, 

you will find real help in 

Dennison’s new instruction book, 

“How to Make Paper Costumes” — 

32 pages full of illustrations, direc- 

tions and suggestions for making 
costumes of 


Dewmnsow Crepe 


This material is ideal for cos- 
tumes. With it you can obtain 
wonderful color effects —and un- 
usual designs. It is inexpensive 
and so easy to handle that the 
youngsters can help with their 
own costumes. 

The possibilities are limitless— 
with 35 plain colors and 72 printed 
designs of crepe papers from 
which to choose. 





Stationers, department stores 
and druggists sell Dennison Crepe 
papers and also the instruction 
book, “How to Make Paper Cos- 
tumes.” 

Dennison Instructors and Ser- 
vice Bureaus work with Play- 
ground Supervisors. They can be 
of much assistance in planning 
costumes for pageants and in or- 
ganizing classes in the various 
fascinating Dennison crafts. 


Use this coupon and mail today. 










DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 30, Framingham, Mass. 


}] The free service of Dennison instructors 


The Dennison Crafts. 





Enclosed find ten cents for which please send me the book, 
“How to Make Paper Costumes.” I am also interested in 
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St. Cloud 








THE LITTLE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Particularly recommended for its capacity of accommodation, its ready 
adjustment to all sizes, ages and kinds, and its unusually reasonable cost. 


Write for free illustrated catalog 
Little Merry-Go-Round Company 
Manufacturers of Real Playground Equipment 


Men, Not Money, Make a Country Great 
Education Without Health is Futile 


Patented June 1917 


Minnesota 











McGILL UNIVERSITY 


School of Physical Education 


A two-year Diploma course in the theory and 


practice of Physical Education. Women Students 
only admitted for Session 1924-25. Special Resi- 
dence. Session begins late in September and ends 
in May. 


The demand for teachers still exceeds the supply. 
For special Calendar and further information apply to the 
SECRETARY, Dept. of Physical Education 
Molson Hall -: McGill University 
MONTREAL 











will quote here only a little of Chapter III of this 
Syllabus. 

III. Aim and Spirit in the Conduct of Play. 

In order for a playground to be a success it is 
necessary for the director to know how to judge 
of the value of the activities going on there at any 
time. He should try to secure perfect results by 
creating perfect conditions. 

A. Characteristics of Play at its best 

1. It promotes vigorous health. 

In order to do this it should be in the open 
air, it should be vigorous, it should use the 
more fundamental muscles. 

2. It promotes nervous stability. 

In order to do this, it should develop and 
strengthen the vital organs and the funda- 
mental muscles, it should rest the higher 
and more delicate nerve centers. 

It develops physical strength. 
It develops vital and functional strength. 


wm  W 


It promotes friendliness. 
6. It promotes morality 

a. by strengthening the will 
b. by choice under freedom 
c. it unifies the mind 


d. promotes loyalty. 


Does anyone really believe that Professor Heth 
erington does not place health values first? 

The same gentleman who objects to health as 
our first consideration says further: 

“There is a constant anabolic and katabolic 
process going on in our physical bodies. Thi 
whole process of physical changes of building up 
and tearing down bodily tissue or metabolism of 
the human body is based upon the nervous re 
sponse to a stimulus, which is mental except in 
subconscious reactions. Science has proved that 
depressing things or objects have a fatiguing ef- 
fect upon the body, resulting in slow sluggish re 
sponse or reaction to the stimulus while pleasuré 
brings on exhilaration resulting in quickened phy 
sical actions.” 

Fine! but does this not prove my premise? | 
would never do to over-stimulate a boy in compe- 
tition. Carelessly planned or carelessly grade< 
competition might discourage a boy too much. 
Too severe competition might unbalance his phy 
sical and mental fibre and discourage him. I ré 
member when a fine young man at Harvard Col- 
lege, of excellent character and family, ran three 
races in one afternoon at an Athletic Meet. It 
was fun for him, it was his recreation from aca 
demic work. He was pretty well exhausted. 
While he stood later among the crowd of spec 
tators (he won two out of three races), he hay 
pened to find a pair of nail scissors in his vest 
pocket. Apparently unconscious of what he was 
doing he cut off a small strand of hair of a young 
girl standing in front of him, who was also watch 
ing the games. There was a terrible row. Hi 
was arrested. His father had to come from Cal: 
fornia. He engaged the most eminent counsel 
and had a hard time saving his boy. The prosecu 
tion claimed degenerate action. 

What about the physical basis here? 

There is, of course, a moral aspect of success 
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“ , ”% Chain Link | 
alVAfter pence Fabric 
for Safer School and Playgrounds —— 


Cyclone “Galv-After” Chain Link 
Fence Fabric, Heavily Zinc- 
: j : \ Coated (or Hot-Galvanized) by 

we tg \ Hot-Dipping Process AFTER 
Weaving is the economical, en- 
during enclosure for school and 
playgrounds. Lasts years longer; 
does not require annual painting. 


Protect the children at your 
school and playgrounds with this 
superior fencing. End the dash- 
, : ing from grounds into busy 
) SF : & streets. 


We will send complete informa- 
tion about ‘“Galv-After” Fence 
and Cyclone Service which solves 
any fencing problem on request. 
Write nearest offices, Dept. 37. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Newark, N. J.; Fort Worth, Texas; 
Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence Co.); 


Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence and 
Wire Works). 


The Mark of Quality 
Fence and _ Service 
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KELLOGG SCHOOL 


OF 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women, offering at- 


tractive positions. Qualified directors of 


physical training in big demand. Three- 
year diploma course and four-year B. S. 
course, both including summer course in 


camp activities, with training in all forms 
recreation and health 
affiliated famous 
rium 


of physical exercise, 


education. School with 
Battle Creek Sanit 


and faculty of sp 


superb equipment 
ialists. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for individual physical development 
For illustrated catalogue, address Registrar. 


KELLOGG SCHOOL OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battle Creek College 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Box 245 
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and there is a stimulus which comes from failure. 
They involve distinctly favorable or unfavorable 
physiological processes. Metabolism is affected 
and the glands with internal secretion are in- 
volved. 

Professor Burnham says: 

“Success is sthenic, probably increasing the 
flow of adrenalin as a wholesome stimulus and a 
prophylactic to fatigue toning up the whole sys- 
tem. Failure is inhibitory and depresses function 
and the inhibition of the will is likely to result 
and unless one fights against it may arradiate 
and depress.” 

“The best stimulant for a child is success, they 
need large doses of this. It is the teacher’s busi- 
ness to see to it that every child at some time, in 
some way, in some subject achieves a marked 
success, that sometimes they get an honest gauge 
of themselves by failure.” 

Of course the health is stimulated by success, by 
pleasure and by joy, but is not primarily physical 
action, physical health responsible for pleasure? 

I doubt if there is any teacher in this land who 
does not know that poor teeth, nasal obstructions, 
undernourished physique, poor food, poor stom- 
ach, poor eyes, affect unfavorably the children’s 
physical, mental, moral and social development. 

Character, call it sportsmanship, loyalty, patriot- 
ism or responsibility, is a manifestation of? will 
power; service, friendship, cooperation are mani- 
festations of -the emotion; catching, dodging, 
throwing, are neuro-muscular attitudes and in- 
volve attention and concentration. All these qual- 
ities are mental and depend upon physical experi- 
ence for their greatest development. 

“Morale,” says G. Stanley Hall, “consists of 
everything required to keep body and mind in tip- 
top condition. It is the supreme end, the Sum- 
mum Bonum of man, the source of everythin: 
that has made for evolution. Physical culture 
must be put into the forefront of everything thi 
man strives for.” 

“Morale means acting up to our best knowl- 
edge.” 

“In games and sports, good intentions without 
sportsmanship-like action is negative, only habits 
formed by doing result in true sportsmanship and 
the capacity to meet an emergency.” This is the 
psycho-physical basis of patriotism. 

“Teachers,” says Joseph Lee, “must learn to 
realize that in speaking of a man’s grasp of an 
idea or of his moral hold upon himself, we are ex- 
pressing the literal fact that doing things with 
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“As the twig is bent 
the tree’s inclined.” 
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GANGS OR GAMES 


The game is stronger than the gang, if you make the 
game possible. 
THIS IS PLAYGROUND TIME 
We cordially invite investigation of 
EVERWEAR STEEL PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Built up to a standard of 
Safety, Durability, Beauty and Play-Ability. 


“Everwear” will make the money invested mean everything 
that you have a right to expect in playground equipment. 





The beautiful new Everwear Catalog No. 16 is 

just off the press. Please write for your copy. 
THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD Department D OHIO 
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FOR SPRING FESTIVALS 


TEN TIMELY DANCES 





Helen Durham 









Weave these dances into your spring 
pageants. Use them in an evening’s enter- 
tainment. Give them outdoors on the 
green, 75 





THREE PANTOMIMES 





Era Betzner 







A gypsy wooing, a pantomime of spring’s 
awakening, a Chinese romance. Delight- 
ful and different 50 







THE SILENT VOICE 





Olive C. Jones 


\ pageant play of winter’s palace, spring’s 
garden and the garden behind the moon. 







MAIDEN OVER THE WALL 
Bertram Bloch 
A masque of elves and enchantment 
which can be lengthened by dances. .50 
LITTLE ROBIN STAY BEHIND 
Katharine Lee Bates 
Spring plays for small folks, the coming 
of the crocuses, an April Fool Frolic, a 
May Day festival. 1.75 
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Since the purpose of installing 
drinking fountains in outdoor 
places is to supply refreshing 
drinks of water, it is obvious 
that water service is funda- 
mental and consequently of first 
importance. To ove:look or to 
subordinate the fundamental to 
something pretty and fragile— 
to something in which the orna- 
mental is the main attraction 
inevitably leads to dissatisfac- 
and a waste of money. 














Water Service should have the 
greater consideration by ll 
means. 

The Murdock Outdoor Rubble 
Font is made as a water service 
Patented device expressly for outdoor in- 
stallation. 









Write for Booklet “What an Outdoor Drinking 
Fountain Should Be.” 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 
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the body is moral and intellectual experience an‘! 
one through which the mind and character get 
their first and most fundamental growth.” 

G. Stanley Hall: “It is in this field of conduct 
that this disproportion between knowing and do- 
ing is greatest. None of us live up to our know!- 
edge, even in such matters as diet, regime, sex and 
personal hygiene, generally. This is true in the 
individual, social, civic and religious life.” 

How can we possibly evaluate mental, moral or 
social conduct without a foundation of physic:l 
and mental health? Physical health must be our 
basic consideration in American education. Pr 
fessor Paul Hanus stated the Aim of American 
Education in this sentence, ‘“To emancipate eac! 
child from external restraint and guidance, to 
make him self-directing and _ self-supporting.” 
Only a healthy child-nation can reach this goal. 

Cultural, ethical, social, business and all other 
wonderful values which we attribute to the best 
types of recreation activities are capable of classi- 
fication and evaluation but all can only find their 
greatest expression in a vitally healthy nation. 

I close with what I like to call the Energistic 
Theory, one of six which I use in explanation of 
the play impulse: 

It is the nature of life to express itself. Spon- 
taneous self-assertion and self-expression is a 
dynamic force. A healthy organism wants to 
and must express itself. It is the struggle for 
life, the struggle for reaching the top of the social 
—political—academic—athletic ladders. It tends, 
if vital and healthy, towards motor outlets. The 





motor-restlessness of sedentary people, of crow 
ed people, of suppressed people, causes mob spirit, 
Revolution and War. James said, “All Con- 
sciousness is Motor.” Munsterberg said, “Play 
gives consciousness a chance to express itself.” 
There are only physiological limitations. 

Art for Art’s Sake. Sport for sport’s sake. 

Work has an objective, play delights in mere 
self-expression. Play is the emancipation of a 
richer, fuller life; the social self versus mere se!f- 
support; the respect for the other fellow. 

The romping-rollicking play of children is a 
preparation for higher human enjoyments. 

The healthier, the more vital a man or woman 
or child is the more do they want to find motor 
outlets and mental activity. 

Now, since man’s preparatory training and edu- 
cation demands during childhood and youth an 
emphasis on mental and nervous development and 
since life’s work for a great majority of our peo- 
ple stresses mental and nervous labor we must 
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New aad ‘faageowed Playground lasaratas 


SAFETY 


Manufacturers of Circle Travel Rings, Parazontal Bars, Flying Swing, Safety Platform Slides, Circle Waves, Climbing Tree, etc. 
If Interested Send for Catalog 


PATTERSON WILLIAMS MFG. CO., San Jose, California 


State Agents Wanted 
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nize our recreation on a basis of physical 
As Oliver Wendell Holmes says, “We 
this big bulk of muscles to feed.” 
at else can we do about it? 
course some of us will have to get a very 
| higher and more modern conception of life, 
alth, of our body’s machinery and function. 
ld ideas of asceticism seem to linger in the 
up of many of our idealists. They cannot 
that health is a state of mind. They look 
the body as mortal only, and not as the im- 
nt vehicle of the soul. They still think of a 
cal brute as a physical culturist who culti- 
only muscle and not that physical training 
neans the training of self-control for greater 
‘e and for the highest enjoyment of mind and 


racter. 


im grateful to Messrs. Hanmer and Brewer 
Nash for this splendid evening of recreation. 

still fairly healthy physical eyes, in read- 
heir kind and friendly opposition caused an 
ased flow of adrenalin thereby reviving my 
etitive instincts at a moment when I was 
t to take things easy at the end of a hard day’s 

[ should never have been able to enjoy 
ecreation if I had poor eyesight, poor light 





Physical Education 


for Women 
SUMMER SESSION 
6 weeks—July 1-August 9 
Advanced, post-graduate work for teachers of physical edu- 
cation. Classes for beginners if registration warrants. 
Special courses in Therapeutic Exercises and School Health 
Problems; 


Dancing, Games, Coaching, Apparatus Work 
New Material, Exhibition Specialties. Novelty Work 


An exceptionally strong faculty gives excellent courses in all 
departments. School is accredited by State Departments of 
Public Instruction and by the Chicago Board of Education. 
New gymnasium—splendidly equipped. Dormitory on 
grounds. Ideally located near parks and bathing beaches. 
Catalog and full particulars on request. 

Address Registrar, Dept. 45. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


5026 Greenwood Avenue - - 7 Chicago 











to read by, or debilitated physique, or indigestion 
or back-aches. I would probably have read a 
story or looked over a seed-catalog in preparation 
for my spring farming. 

I am wondering why I enjoyed this opposition 
and why I enjoy hard farming, fist-ball, my show- 
er or my billiard championship. 

Am I a barbarian in culture, do I lack ethical 
perspective, or am I just naturally healthy and 
strong? 

It is 12 P.M. I shall enjoy further physical 
recreation by going to sleep. 
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Columbia Normal School 
of Physical Education 
3358 South Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 








Summer Session 
June 24+ to August 2 
Recreational Courses 


Sports Games 


Story-Telling 


Folk Dances Festival 
Practical and Corrective Gymnastics 
Technique of Dance Nature Dances 


Material 











Special Combination Offer 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER is now in 


its twenty-ninth year. It is printed in two colors— 
ten big handsome issues—two dollars the year. 
Circulates in ev State in the Union, Philippine 
Islands, England, Cuba, Porto Rico and Canada. 
It contains Primary and Grade Work, Method, 
Outline, Community Service, Illustrations, Enter- 
tainments, History, Drawing, Language, a course 


in Physical Training and many other subjects. 


The Pomgroosine Tongues | Both of these 


The Playground | Magazines for 
One Year $2.00 $3.00 if 


Total $4.00 . you act today 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE PLAYGROUND 
315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
I am sending $3.00, for which please send THE 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER and THE PLAY- 
GROUND for one year 
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AND RECREATION 


I hope you boys will sooner or later agree with 
me and I hope for many years, on a quadruple 
basis of health. If you don’t I should feel sorry 
for you and your children. 

Remember that joy and pleasure or sorrow 
and hate stimulate chemical changes, as for in- 
stance, the flow of adrenalin, but there must be a 
healthy reservoir of adrenalin in the physical sys- 
tem, and this health is brought about through good 
diet, good exercise, good rest, fresh air. 

Some people do not miss the water until the 
well runs dry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernst HERMANN, 
Superintendent of Playgrounds, 
Newton, Mass. 
Director of Physical Education, 
Somerville, Mass. 


P. S.—I was just about to mail this intellectual 
rejoinder, stimulated perhaps unfavorably by the 
critics of my health basis, when I spied in the 
morning’s mail the February number of THE 
PLAYGROUND. I am grateful to Messrs. Dykema 
and Brown. If I had read their answers before 
writing the above rejoinder I would have been 
encouraged to add a few more innings to this 
game. I somehow feel that it would be in the 
interest of recreation if the health side could run 
up a decisive score. 

Many thanks to Messrs. Dykema and Brown. 
It may be necessary to have an overtime period 
when the next batch of answers comes in. 


E. H 





Organized Labor and 


Recreation 


The wage earners of America form the largest 
portion of its population. While it is true that the 
trade unions do not have within their membership 
all of these wage earners, still the efforts of or- 
ganized labor along any line affect for better or 
for worse all who toil. Hence any significant ac- 
tion by the American Federation of Labor or by 
any of its affiliated bodies throughout the country 
is worth knowing about and understanding in re- 
lation to our whole working class population and, 
indeed, to the whole of America. 

As a result partly, at least, of the efforts of 


organized labor we have the shorter work day | 


which has released considerable extra leisure time 
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in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


is being used asa surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 


It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 
I feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. 


| 
’ Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


|! SEMET-SOLVAY CO. 





Where Large 
Numbers of 


Children 
Gather 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








for right use or misuse and the leaders in the la- 
bor world have been giving serious thought as 
the best ways in which this new human resource 
be applied. Naturally, they have turned to- 
vard education and recreation and the net result 
all their thinking and planning was revealed at 
the Annual Convention of the American Federa- 
ion of Labor at Portland, Oregon, last October. 
lt was there that President Samuel Gompers in 
his opening address spoke of the new hungers 
mg workers of our day, “hunger for recrea- 
on, hunger for music, for the arts, for literature, 
lor all that goes to make up a fuller, a broader 
| a higher life—hunger to make this life and 
rld better for our being in it and contributing 
share of work and service in the solution of 
great problems yet before us.” 
iter at that convention, the Workers’ Educa- 
Bureau launched possibly two years ago 
| all organized workers to take advantage of 
available help along many lines. The Chair- 
of the Executive Committee of this Bureau 
Mr. Matthew Woll, one of the Vice-Presidents 
the American Federation of Labor, and several 
‘members are leaders in the organized labor 


ement., 


The other significant action at the convention 
had to do with recreation. The Federation at its 
Cincinnati Convention in 1922 had given some 
consideration to the Community Service work of 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America and had said kind words about it, but by 
resolutions the matter of full endorsement was 
referred to the Executive Council which body 
was requested to make a thorough inquiry as to 
its value. The Council made the inquiry and as 
a result gave its endorsement of the movement 
at its meeting in February, 1923. This action 
came before the convention at Portland together 
with special resolutions pledging larger interest 
in the whole field of modern, constructive, com- 
munity recreation on the part of organized la- 
bor throughout the country and pledging also co- 
operation of the Federation and all of its affiliated 
bodies. 

The full text reporting the Executive Council’s 
action is as follows: 

“Modern industrial processes are so highly spe- 
cialized as to produce an unfortunate psychologi- 
cal effect upon the wage earners. Increasingly 
psychologists are calling attention to this import- 


ant fact. They point out that which is so well 
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known by the workers, that is, the deterioration 
of nervous force and health and crushing the 
creative instincts. 

“While progress 


to improve this cor 


ven made within industry 


on of affairs, further im- 
provement may be made by the workers during 
their off time engaging in activities which will 
give opportunity for self-expression, for satisfy- 
ing the creative instincts and which will re-vitalize 
them generally. Much can be done by the trade 
union movement in dealing with the leisure time 
of the wage workers in such ways as to bring 
about these desirable ends. The field of recrea- 


tional work has grown wonderfully in the last few 


years. It is much richer and more varied than in 
former years. 

“The national organization known as Commun- 
ity Service, a non-commercial body, the outgrowth 
of War Camp Community Service, is in the field 
to help promote in every section of the country 
programs for meeting the leisure time needs of 
the people. The president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor an honorary member of the 
Board of Directors of the Community Service, 
while Hugh Frayne, the New York City repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L., is an active member. 

“The chief aim of the Community Service is to 
help cities and towns everywhere in the United 
States by means of trained field service to provide 
facilities, public and private, for meeting the leis- 
ure time recreational needs of all the people. It 
seeks to secure more parks and playgrounds, more 
community centers with opportunities for dra- 
matic, music and art expression, larger use of the 
schools, promotion of neighborhood organization 
for wholesome social life, and the end it purposes 
to achieve is to overcome the evil psychological ef- 
fects of machine industry, promote health and 
happiness, prevent use of leisure time, provide 
a chance for under-privileged youth and neutralize 
the rush and strain of the present day civilization. 

“Our Cincinnati Convention, 1922, by resolu- 
tion No. 94, authorized the Executive Council to 
investigate the Community Service movement and 
directed cooperation with this movement if that 
be found advisable. As a result of our investiga- 
tion we cordially approve cooperative relationship 
between the American Federation of Labor and 
the Community Service by pledging our moral 
support to its leisure time recreational and edu- 
cational work.” 

Resolutions adopted October 6, 1923, at Port- 
land, Oregon, are as follows: 


“WhHerEAS, The Community Service Work 


maintained by the Playground and Recreation A 
sociation of America received the tentative e: 
dorsement of the American Federation of Labo: 
at the Cincinnati Convention in 1922; and 
“WuereAs, After investigation the Executi 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
its February meeting, 1923, cordially approy 
cooperative relationship between the two orga 
izations and pledged its moral support to the lei 
ure time recreational and educational work of 1 


Community Service, which has as its fine purpose 


the helping of cities and towns to provide ad 
quate physical education in the schools, great 
park and playground facilities and athletic fields 
more community centers with opportunities for 
educational, musical, dramatic and art expression 
and for neighborhood social gatherings; and 

“WHEREAS, It is aimed through all these means 
to offset the strain and rush of modern life; pro- 
mote national health and sound citizenship, over- 
come some of the evil effects of present day ma- 
chine industry and provide a happier, richer com- 
munity life; therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That the American Federation of 
Labor at this 1923 convention, assembled in Port- 
land, Oregon, hereby recognizes the fundamental 
importance of this movement in the life of Ameri 
ca, cordially approves the same and urges upon 
all international unions, central labor bodies and 
local unions to take the initiative or cooperate 
with other civic bodies in the furthering of com- 
munity recreation programs, cooperate with the 
workers of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, and with public recreation 
officials, invite speakers from that Association to 
their annual and other meetings, and open their 
official publications to articles on subjects pertain 
ing to this general field of activity. 

“It is understood that the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America stands ready to 
help in all of the effort by means of its literature, 
through counsel based upon its seventeen years’ ot 
experience, through its field staff and in other 
feasible ways. 

“We recommend approval in the action of the 
Executive Council and concurrence in the senti- 
ment expressed in the resolution. 

“The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted.” 

It may be mentioned also that even prior to the 
Portland Convention several State federations of 
labor and one international union had passed reso- 
lutions of similar import. 











Book Reviews 


\ND SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS AND THEIR MAN- 
MENT y J. F. Rogers. School Health Studies 
6, Department of Interior, Bureau of Edu- 

, Washington, D. ‘ 
s pamphlet are reported the findings of the ques- 
sent to all Superintendents of Schools in cities 


s a population of 30,000 or more. The replies to the 
on administration show that of the cities having 
of 100,000 or more, 52 out of 56 replying 


t they have playgrounds other than those con- 
vith the si ls. Out of 54 cities 46 reported 
| control of these playgrounds; in 6 cities they 
he control of the Board of Education and in 
n eme! the two agencies. In con- 
th th ministration of school playgrounds 
1 p excl e supe rvision by the School 
tment, whil 24 they are under the control ot 
munici] igency after school hours or in the 
drawn irom the findings is that at least 
( sevent ities in the United States 
populatior f 100,000 more have municipal 
inds, and at least 67 per cent. are providing play- 

s of son ize for all new school buildings. 
fact ( | regarding cities of 100,000, states 
tal as representative of all, since 


large cities run much the 


ND STORIES FOR CHILDREN IN 
First and Second Grades. Com- 
ture Committee 1918-1920, Inter- 


te n this list have been selected on 
tic beauty, their charm of sound, 
ment and their rhythmic values. 
because of their distinctly 

list, which in every case gives the 
which tl story or poem appears 
ts publi ild be exceedingly valuable not 
nother Single copies may he 
additional for postage 


tuld be sent Miss May Murray, 


S \ o ld, Massachusetts. 
STo! Stella Boothe and Olive Carter. 
lished by World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
ittractive stories about Mary Gay, which Miss 
’ en t eg to children throughout the coun- 
Ip of her suitcase theatre, have been put 
icl children may read for themselves. 
rT have found that the interest aroused 
hav irried over into a willingness to 

ks ! liked or neglected. 
Hu Fork Dances, by Violet Alford. 
C. Black, Ltd., 4, 5 1 6 Soho Square, London, 
ghtfu d is this book describing vividly 
i ind « ms associated with English folk 
processionals as they have developed 
lays For the sake of contrast a chapter 
roduced on the folk dances of other countries. 
ll the English dances mentioned are to be 

ctions in Cecil Sharp’s collections. 

S y ScHoot HANDICRAFT FoR Boys. 


A. Neely Hall. George H. Doran Company, New 


1 practical book indeed! 


“There is not a thing 
ok which your boys can not make and not a 


equipment which your church or Sunday School 
’ And reading the list of articles for which 
given, one is impressed with the variety 
ticability of the articles. There are toys for 


vacation Bible schools, equipment for the church 
directions for making the sand table for the 
department of the Sunday School, for Noah’s 


Ark, for equipment for the church grounds, for picture 
frames, attendance thermometers, banners and pennants, 
bulletin boards, black boards and easels, articles for the 
coat room, booths for the church fair and a hundred and 
one other things. There are almost four hundred photo- 
graphs and working drawings in the book. 

The book will commend itself not only to church 
workers but to recreation directors. 


Siavic Fotk Dances, compiled by Marjorie Crane Geary. 
The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 

All who are familiar with Miss Geary’s compilation ot 

Folk Dances of Csecho-Slovakia will welcome the ap- 

pearance of Slavic Folk Dances, in which are described 

and music and photographs accompany the text— 
eighteen dances representing Czech, Moravian, Slovak, 

Silesian, Serbian, Russian and Ukrainian countries 


OFFICIAL Soccer-FootBALL Gutpe. Spalding’s Athletic 
Library, No. 55 R. American Sports Publishing 
Company, New York City. Price, 25c. 

Not only the official soccer-football rules are to be 
found in this volume, but also a review of soccer activi 
ties, for 1922-23 in America, Great Britain and other 
countries. In addition, there are the reports of th 
United States Football Association. 


New Roaps to CuitpHoop, By Annie Carroll Moors 
Published by George H. Doran Company, New York 
Price, $2.00 

“The glow of enthusiasm a boy or girl brings to th 
first reading of a fine book, to which he feels a spiritual 
kinship is an infinitely precious thing to be cherished and 
respected.” ... “We must follow after the child and 
find him where he is in his own generation if we would 
huild for ourselves new roads to childhood.” 

Very charming indeed is this delightful book of Miss 

Moore’s and after reading it one feels better acquainted 

not only with the books children love but with the chil 


dren themselves. 


In the Book Review column of the March PLay 
GROUND Outdoor Swimming Pools by Stanley Pinel is 
listed as issued by the Ohio State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts. This very helpful and _ practical 
pamphlet is published by the Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts, Ames, Iowa. 


Kindergartners to Meet in May 


The International Kindergarten Union will 
hold its 31st annual meeting May 5 to 9 at Minne- 
apolis. Among the speakers will be Dr. J. J. 
Tigert, Commissioner of Education, and Mrs. 


Winter, 


Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


President of the General 
Miss May Mur- 


ray, of Springfield, Mass., is Secretary of the 


Thomas G. 


Union. ———_—_—_—_——— 

A two-days’ conference held at Stockton, 
California, November 30 and December 1, gave 
opportunity for a number of municipal recrea- 
tion superintendents and Community Service 
executives to discuss their mutual problems. 

The Construction and Maintenance of Munici- 
pal Bathing Beaches, Recreation in the National 
Forests, Playground Landscaping, Seasonal Pro- 
grams for Itinerant Workers, Problems of Adult 
Recreation, Camp Construction and Management 
and similar subjects were discussed. 
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